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The  great  debate 
continues:  But 
is  the  crackdgxmi 
going  too  far? 
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Asians  in  America. 


% 


Hong  Vuong  spent  her  last  five  gold  bars  to 
flee  Vietnam  in  a  crowded  fishing  boat, 
eventually  arriving  in  San  Jose  so  broke  she 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  her  hungry  daughter 
a  snack  at  the  airport.  Twenty-two  years 
later,  Vuong  owns  a  restaurant  in  downtown 
San  Jose  and  both  of  her  daughters  have 
graduated  from  college. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  recently  gave  readers 
an  in-depth  look  at  how  Asian  immigrants  like 
Hong  Vuong  have  transformed  the  face  of  the  Bay 
Area,  now  home  to  the  largest  concentration  of 
Asians  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Despite  decades  of  withering  discrimination  and 
exclusionary  laws,  Asians  here  have  found 
unprecedented  success  and  acceptance,  achieving 
the  American  Dream  in  record  time  and  eclipsing 
more  established  immigrant  groups. 


The  Mercury  News  Series  revealed  a  highly 
fragmented  Asian  population  -  Chinese,  Filipinos, 
Indians  and  Vietnamese,  among  others  -  who  prefer 
to  identify  themselves  by  country  of  origin  rather 
than  as  Asians  or  Asian-Americans.They  are  united,_ 
however,  by  a  passion  for  education  that  is  viewed 
as  a  key  to  success  yet  puts  enormous  pressure  on 
their  children  to  overachieve  in  school. 

f,  — 

.  In  painting  this  rich  portrait  of  Asian  immigrants, 
journalists  at  the  Mercury  News  helped  build  a 
better  understanding  of  diverse  cultures  -  their 
values,  their  hopes  and  their  challenges  -  and 
showed  \what  a  difference  Knight  Bidder  newspapers 
make  in  their  communities. 
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There's  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at  our 
expanded  Web  site,  now  approaching 
one  million  unique  users  per  month, 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P's  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 

account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 

www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 


In  January, 
an  Iraqi  boy 
is  carried 
into  a  hospi¬ 
tal  after  his 
parents 
were  killed 
by  U.S. 
soldiers, 
who  fired  on 
the  family’s 
car  when  it 
failed  to 
stop  for  a 
patrol  in 
Tal  Afar. 
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LETTERS 


HIGH  PfitlSE  FOR  TIIA6IC  TALE 

JOE  Strupp’s  tragic  story  about 
the  suicide  of  Kevin  Carmody 
(“Deadly  Silence,”  June  E^P,  p.  30) 
struck  a  nerve  with  me,  as  someone  who 
was  once  an  investigative  reporter  and 
who  also  lost  a  friend  who  suffered  from 
depression  and  took  his  ovvm  life. 

The  story  discusses  several  reasons  why 
investigative  reporters  may  be  subject  to 
depression  or  thoughts  of  suicide.  But 
one  important  factor  in  the  job  was  not 
mentioned  —  and  should  be,  because  it  is 
something  editors  ought  to  be  aware  of 
Many  investigative  reporters  operate  as 
lone  wolves,  operating  alone  for  months 
at  a  time.  It  is  very  important,  vital  in 
fact,  that  there  be  an  editor  in  whom  he 
can  confide  whenever  he  needs  to.  But 
there  is  something  else  worth  noting:  An 
investigative  reporter  can  spend  months 
pursuing  a  story,  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  newspaper’s  money,  and 
come  up  with  a  dry  hole. 

As  anyone  who  has  done  it  knows,  that 
situation  is  the  absolute  worst.  You  have 
to  deal  with  severe  feelings  of  failure  and 
guilt  and  the  fear,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
founded,  that  your  editors  and  colleagues 
think  you  were  just  screwing  off.  These 
feelings,  of  course,  are  worsened  if  the 
story  is  potentially  a  big  one  about  which 
you  come  to  feel  strongly,  but  which  re¬ 
mains  just  out  of  reach.  It  is  then  that  the 
investigative  reporter  needs  the  support 
of  his  editors  the  most. 

H.L.  SCHWARTZ  III 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

TELLIHG  THE  LARGER  STORY 

CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  YOUR  STEL- 

lar  work  on  the  Kevin  Carmody 
story.  Until  recently,  I  edited  a 
newspaper  where  Kevin  worked  before 
joining  The  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise 
many  years  ago.  After  his  death,  we  ran 
the  Austin  American-Statesman's  story 
and  photo  of  Kevin  with  their  permission. 


But  as  your  work  points  out,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  account  left  yawning  holes,  disturb¬ 
ing  thoughts  and  —  especially  for  fellow 
reporters  —  huge  questions  unanswered. 

That’s  why  I  think  you’re  due  congratu¬ 
lations  for  treating  this  tragedy  not  as 
simply  another  newspaper  industry  obit 
but  as  a  probing  look  into  some  of  the 
unspoken  fears  in  a  business  with  high 
rewards  but  high  risks.  For  those  who  did 
know  Kevin  well,  there’s  much  potential 
for  healing  and  understanding  to  come 
out  of  this  story.  Thanks  for  treating 
Kevin  Carmody's  story  as  an  important 
one. 

GARY  PERILLOUX 

FORMER  EDITOR 
The  Orange  (Texas)  Leader 

ALLTHIHGRIHMODERATIOH 

I  READ  YOUR  KeVIN  CaRMODY  STORY 
\\ith  great  interest.  It  sounds  like 
he  was  a  great  reporter  and  a  very 
decent  human  being,  and  I’m  glad  you 
took  the  time  to  tell  his  story.  As  I  read 
the  piece  and  followed  your  quest  for 
what  caused  his  suicide,  the  thing  that 
jumped  out  at  me  was  alcoholism  —  a 
word  not  mentioned  in  the  story. 

Carmody  had  been  arrested  for  DUI,  he 
had  been  confronted  by  friends  about  his 
drinking,  and,  as  you  noted,  he  was  46 
when  he  died  —  an  age  when  alcoholism 
starts  to  catch  up  with  people.  It’s  a  terri¬ 
ble  depressant,  it  distorts  one’s  percep¬ 
tions  for  the  worse,  and  can  literally  make 
people  crazy.  To  me,  it  was  the  elephant 
in  the  room  in  the  feature. 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  ■write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  tisual  reasons. 


From  your  account,  he  likely  suffered 
from  depression,  or  was  bipolar.  Throw  in 
alcohol  and  it’s  a  recipe  for  disEister. 

MEREDITH  HOBBS 
STAFF  REPORTER 
Fulton  County  (Ga.)  Daily  Report 

RIHGLE-COPY  STRATEGY  FLAWED? 

Regarding  the  story  “To  be 

single  and  attractive”  in  the  May 
2005  E^P  (p.  6):  There  is  a  \vide 
divergence  in  views  concerning  Hugh 
McGarry’s  assertion  that  the  key  battle¬ 
ground  for  single-copy  sales  is  in  the 
retail  confines,  as  opposed  to  the  street. 

While  the  newspaper  industry  contin¬ 
ues  to  slide  in  readership,  especially  in  the 
younger  demographics,  other  industries 
that  successfully  market  to  young  adults 
find  labor-saving  devices  such  as  vending 
machines  an  integral  part  of  their  sales 
and  marketing  strategy.  A  retail  compo¬ 
nent  of  single-copy  sales  is  an  important 
part  of  your  s£iles  distribution  mix,  but  to 
reduce  your  single-copy  box  presence 
would  be  a  tactical  and  critical  error  in  a 
strategy  that  is  necessary  to  compete  in 
today’s  marketplace. 

The  newspaper  industry  simply  must 
change  its  mindset  to  reach  its  ever- 
changing  consumer  base  and  by  building 
on  product  trial  opportunities.  Where 
people  pass,  pause  or  congregate  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  sell  a  product. 

SPENCER  MEISTER 
CONSUMER  PRODUCTS/ 
MARKETING  CONSULTANT 
Arvada,  Colo. 


- -a  50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JULY  2,  1955; 

The  Macomb  (III.)  Daily  Journal 
marked  its  centennial  by  giving 
away  to  its  advertisers  free  space, 
ranging  from  five  to  40  inches. 
Publisher  William  H.  Randolph 


stipulated  none  of  the  ads  could  allowed  a  glimpse  of  previously 


contain  what  he  called  "praise 
and  glory”  wishes  for  the  paper. 

JULY  30,  1955: 

Newsmen  and  the  public  were 


restricted  areas  in  Los  Alamos. 
N.M.,  where  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  had  been  tested.  Among 
the  sights  were  a  controlled  chain 
reaction  of  enriched  uranium. 
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Congratulations 


to_the  follovying  newsroom  trainers  upon  their  successful  completion 
of  American  Press  Institute’s  Train-the-Trainer  Seminar,  May  22-25, 2005: 


The 

■lohn  S.  and 
Janies  I,.  Knmia 
Hindalion 
inference 


•'*  Faculty  Chair  Alan  Weiss 


TraintheTrainer 


Train  the  Trainer  is  now  open  to  trainers 
in  all  departments  at  news  organizations. 
Applications  for  the  next  API  “Train  the  Trainer” 
seminar,  Oct.  23-26, 2005,  are  available  at 
www,americanpressinstitute.org/05/trainer/fall. 
Tuition  for  this  seminar  is  $500.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  please  e-mail  Carol  Ann  Riordan,  API’s 
vice  president  of  programming  and  personnel, 
at  criordan@americanpressinstitute.org. 


American 

Press 

Institute 


PHIL  A.  ANDREWS,  News  Editor,  New  Brunswick  (Canada)  Telegraph-Journal,  St.  John 
LABARBARA  A.  BOWMAN,  Diversity  Director,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

HEATHER  L.  BOYD,  National  Training  and  Development  Coordinator,  The  Canadian  Press  and  Broadcast  News, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

GERARD  M.  BRAUN,  Writing  Coach,  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

GRACE  L.  CAMERON,  Lifestyle  Editor,  Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

KEVIN  CAVANAGH,  Training  and  Development  Editor,  The  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 

DWIGHT  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  Training  Editor,  The  Freedom  Forum  Diversity  Institute,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SHEILA  GARLAND,  Director  of  Newsroom  Training,  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
MARY  GLICK,  Associate  Director,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

BECKY  B.  GREGORY,  Managing  Editor,  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune-Herald 
MICHAEL  E.  HOFFMAN,  Director  of  Newsroom  Training,  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star 
ANGIE  DROBNIC  HOLAN,  News  Researcher/Librarian,  The  Tampa  (Florida)  Tribune 
RENE  0.  KALUZA,  Day  City  Editor/Training  Editor,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times 
DEBORAH  J.  LICKLIDER,  New  Initiatives  Editor,  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
TAMARA  L.  O’SHAUGHNESSY,  Managing  Editor/Metro,  The  Times,  Munster,  Indiana 
JAMES  PITRONE,  Managing  Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  Levittown,  Pa. 

AMY  K.  ROBERTS,  Director  of  Latino  Publications,  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  Huntsville,  Texas 
TERESA  SCHMEDDING,  News  Editor,  Daily  Herald,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

LILLIAN  SWANSON,  Project  Director,  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  (NewsTrain),  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

NOLAN  J.  WALTERS,  Director  of  Programs,  National  Press  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  American  Press  Institute  would  like  to  thank  the  John  S.  and  James  L  Knight  Foundation,  whose 
generous  grant  has  made  possible  this  program.  The  API  Train-the-Trainer  programs  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  internal  resources  available  for  newspaper  organizations  to  train  their  staffs. 


‘'Stunningly  helpful.  I  feel  like  I’ve  been 
lost  In  the  wilderness  and  now  have 
found  a  path  out  of  the  woods. 

Dramatic  but  true!” 

Becky  B.  Gregory,  Managing  Editor 
Waco  (TX)  Tribune-Herald 

“Great  detailed  practical  information  that 
I  am  confident  I’ll  be  able  to  use  when  I 
return  to  our  newsroom.  ” 

Deborah  J.  Licklider,  New  Initiatives  Editor 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 


y John  S.  and  James  L, 

Li  Knight  Foundation 


THE  LEADERSHIP  PLACE 


»'n«r4fCfry/„ 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


WHEN  Glenn  McCoy  won  two 
awards  in  late  May,  it  added  to 
his  reputation  for  tackling  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  cartooning  with  great  skill. 

McCoy  received  National  Cartoonists 
Society  prizes  for  best  comic  strip  (“The 
Duplex”)  and  best  greeting  cards.  Since 
the  mid-1990s,  by  his  count  he  has  won 
seven  NCS  awards  in 

tfour  separate  categories 
—  also  including  editori¬ 
al  cartooning  and  maga¬ 
zine  work. 

But  even  that  doesn’t 
tell  the  full  story  of  how 
much  is  on  McCoy’s 
plate.  Since  early  May, 
Glenn  and  his  older  brother  Gary  have 
been  co-creating  “The  Flying  McCoys” 
comic  panel  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
—  which  also  distributes  “The  Duplex” 
and  Glenn’s  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democ¬ 
rat  editorial  cartoons.  And  Glenn  is  illus¬ 
trating  a  children’s  book  and  working  on  a 
pilot  for  an  animated  TV  show  {Wedgies) 
that  may  air  on  the  Disney  Channel. 

“I  guess  I  just  draw  quickly,”  said 
McCoy,  39,  who  also  keeps  busy  as  the 
father  of  two  young  kids. 

“The  Flying  McCoys”  took  off  quickly, 
with  more  than  90  newspapers  after  a 
month  of  syndication.  The 
1993-launched  “Duplex,” 
which  stars  a  bachelor  7 

and  his  dog  (pictured  on 
the  right),  runs  in  ^ 
just  over  100  papers. 

Then  there  are  the  five  "T 

editorial  cartoons  drawn  each  /  k 
week  by  McCoy,  who’s  a  rare  V  • 
conserv'ative  in  that  field.  SI  J|  JL 


RedEye  Co-Editor  Jane  Hirt  doesn't  flinch  from  running  the  paper’s  blunt,  factual  “Rape  Report. 

Goodbye,  boring  blotters 


Glenn  McCoy 


- - —  readers  were  like- 

I  ly  unsurprised  by 
I  the  grim  topic, 
fW  ‘  because  the 

^  i  ■  I  tabloid  has  com- 

f  m  I  mitted  to  docu- 
■  I  ment  every  sexual 
tt  I  assault  committed 
im  I  Chicago  during 
I  2005.  In  a  newspa- 
I  per  given  to  whim- 
J  I  sical  titles  such  as 
I  “Whoville”  for  its 
1  gossip  page, 

I  every  two  weeks  runs 
I  ^  feature  with  the 

~ - 1  blunt  label  “Rape 

Report.”  The  report  lists  all  recent  sexual 
assaults  reported  to  Chicago  police  by 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD  j  jjmm 

As  OFTEN  AS  NOT,  THE  I 
cover  of  the  Chicago  I 

Tribune’s  youth  daily 
RedEye  is  given  over  to  huge  I 
photos  of  Tom  and  Katie,  Brad  I 
and  Angelina,  Paris  Hilton,  <  iBBSiB 
or  some  other  celeb  du  jour.  | 

One  day  last  May,  however,  I  j 
the  faces  of  three  decidedly  j  M,  ‘i 
unfamiliar  young  women  j  f'ojPi  ij 

stared  back  at  readers  beside  |  i  *  I 
a  headline  that  read,  “Life  L 

after  rape.”  p 

Sasha  Walters,  Mary  | 

Simmerling,  and  Anne  L  ~ 

Ream  were  three  of  eight  women  who 
related  their  stories  of  rape  and  sexual 
assault  in  the  cover  story.  Regular  RedEye 
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neighborhood,  block,  time, 
and  date. 

“We  have  made  a  big  com¬ 
mitment  to  this,”  says  RedEye 
Co- Editor  Jane  Hirt.  The  rape 
project  has  its  roots  in  the 
papers  coverage  of  a  serial 
rapist  who  terrorized  the  hip 
neighborhood  of  Wicker  Park 
during  the  summer  of 2003. 

RedEye  has  also  recently 
added  a  feature  called  “Neigh¬ 
borhood  crime.” 

With  its  crime  coverage,  RedEye  is  part 
of  a  larger  phenomenon:  the  revival  of  the 
police  blotter  by  youth-oriented  and  alter¬ 
native  papers.  In  the  process,  these  papers 
are  redefining  the  very  style  of  the  blotter 
from  the  just-the-facts-ma’am  style  that 
still  prevails  at  the  declining  number  of 
mainstrefun  dailies  and  community  papers 
that  run  police  reports. 

Like  RedEye,  some  alternatives’  blotters 
are  handled  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
but  presented  in  a  themed  way  to  inform 
and  educate  their  readership  about  crime 
in  their  neighborhoods. 

City  Paper  in  Baltimore,  for 
instance,  uses  its  “Murder  Ink” 
feature  to  report  on  every  single 
murder  in  Baltimore,  something 
the  daily  papers  are  not  doing. 

“We  thought  it  was  a  particular¬ 
ly  important  thing  to  do  because 
murder  is  such  a  problem  in 
Baltimore,”  says  Murder  Ink’s 
writer.  Special  Projects  Editor 
Anna  Ditkoff.  And  lest  City  Pa¬ 
per's  readers  think  murder  is 
something  that  happens 
only  among  drug 
dealers  in  bad 
neighborhoods. 

Murder  Ink 
makes  a  special 
point  of  includ¬ 
ing  details  of  the 
location,  “like  a 
homicide  near  this 
landmark,  some  place 
you  might  go,”  Ditkoff  explains. 

Other  alternatives  play  police 
blotter  for  laughs.  Weekly  Dig  in 
Boston  has  “Perp  Walk,”  short 
reports  of  crime  usually  punctu¬ 
ated  with  a  comic  one-liner  of 
commentary.  “It’s  seedy  as  hell,”  Editor  Joe 
Keohane  says,  “which  is  a  relief  in  a  town  as 
prim  and  tight-lipped  as  Boston.” 

The  Charleston  (S.C.)  City  Paper  takes 
a  similarly  low-brow  approach,  says  Assis¬ 


tant  Editor  Bill  Davis.  “We’re  not  really 
doing  this  as  a  service  to  readers  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that  —  we  sort  of  take  a  ‘dick 
joke’  approach,”  he  laughs.  For  its  hugely 
popular  “Best  of  Blotter”  annual  issue.  City 
Paper  groups  its  items  under  labels  such  as 
“Crimes  With  Urine”  or  “Spoken  Word 
Art,”  for  particularly  graphic  telephone 
harassment  reports. 

Alternatives  have  not  jettisoned  all  the 
rules  of  the  traditional  police  blotter.  Davis, 
for  instance,  insists  that  while  items  can 
have  a  funny  spin,  they  must  be  “accurate, 
accurate,  absolutely  accurate.”  And  most  al¬ 
ternative  blotter 
items  don’t  name 
names.  “Putting 
names  in  police 
reports  that  you 
don’t  follow  up 
on  to  find  out 
what  the  real  sto¬ 
ry  is,  seems  to  me 
to  be  irresponsi¬ 
ble,”  says  Ken 
Edelstein,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
Creative  Loafing 
in  Atlanta. 

Creative  Loaf¬ 
ing  was  the  first 
alternative  to 
feature  a  crime 
log,  according  to 
Rodger  Brown, 
who  created 
“The  Blotter” 
in  January  1987. 
Brovm  liked 
the  tone  and 
“peculiar  kind  of 
vocabulary”  cops 
used  to  narrate 
crimes,  and  came  to  see  “The  Blotter” 
as  “existential  poetry.” 

Now  a  freelance  writer,  Brovra  doesn’t 
like  most  alternative  blotters  these  days. 
“You  can’t  make  it  any  better  than  the 


Putting 
names  in 
police  reports 
that  you  don’t 
follow  up  on  seems 
irresponsible  to  me.” 

—  BILL  DAVIS/Assistant  Editor, 
Charleston  (S.C.)  City  Paper 


cop’s  own  language,”  he  says.  “If  you  start 
to  tell  it  as  some  kind  of  Borscht  Belt  gag 
...  you’re  missing  the  whole  point  of  the 
humanity  of  the  thing.” 

Creative  Loafing  still  plays  it  straight  — 
and  for  laughs.  Consider  this  recent  item 
by  current  “Blotter”  writer  Lauren  Keating: 
“A  middle-aged  woman  bought  a  rabbit  vi¬ 
brator  worth  $80  at  adult  store  on  Roswell 
Road.  She  paid  with  an  ‘Americim  Express 
Gift  Cheque’  that  was  worth  $100.  The 
cashier  gave  her  $20  back.  A  few  days 
later,  the  store  tried  to  cash  the  American 
Express  Gift  Cheque.  It  was  a  counterfeit.” 

Some  alternatives  look  beyond  the  cop 
shop  to  fill  blotters.  Since  November, 
Washington  (D.C.)  City  Paper  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  feature  called  “Hall  Monitor,” 
verbatim  “incident  reports”  from  the  D.C. 
public  school  system.  “Whoever  is  in 
charge  of  writing  [the  reports]  has  a  sort 
of  intuitive  narrative  ability,”  says  Editor 
Erik  Wemple.  “We  keep  thinking  it’s  run 
its  course,  and  then  we  file  another  [FOI 
request]  and  we  get  reports  that  are  all  the 
more  spectacular.” 

Whether  they  take  a  comic  or  grim  tone, 
alternatives  report  that  their  blotters  are 
often  the  single  most  popular  feature. 
RedEye  research,  for  instance,  found  that 
the  top  three  topics  of  interest  to  readers 
were,  in  order,  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
issues,  neighborhood  crime,  and  sexual  as¬ 
saults.  In  Baltimore,  “Murder  Ink”  is  “oddly 
popular,”  writer  Ditkoff  says.“Sometimes 
I  worry  people  read  it  for  different  reasons 
than  we  intended,”  she  adds.  “I’ve  had 
people  tell  me,  ‘Murder  Ink  is  so  cool.’ 

That’s  like,  the  last  thing  I  want  to  be.” 

Sarcasm,  though,  has  its  own  rewards, 
many  alt-papers  are  finding.  The 
Charleston  City  Paper's  “Blotter”  has  even 
changed  how  its  writer.  Bill  Davis,  intro¬ 
duces  himself  at  parties:  “If  I  say  I’m  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  City  Paper,  and  that  doesn’t 
get  a  number  of ‘oohs’  and  ‘ahhs,’  I  say, 

‘Oh,  yeah,  and  I  write  ‘The  Blotter.’  And 
then  they  go,  ‘Oh,  I  love  that.’”  ® 
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Who’s  this  ‘Craig’  guy,  anyway? 


Publishers  get  hip  to  the  threat 
of  Craigslist  learn  to  adapt 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

There  were  many  big  ideas  tack- 
led  during  the  E^P/Mediaweek 
Interactive  Media  Conference  in 
New  Orleans  in  June,  including  the  free  vs. 
paid  online  model,  blogs,  good  ways  to  at¬ 
tract  younger  readers,  and  one  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  most  pressing  issues:  the  migration  of 
print  classifieds  to  the  Internet.  On  the 
heels  of  the  conference,  Goldman  Sachs 
issued  a  report  on  the  subject,  calling  the 
erosion  of  print  classifieds  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  near-term  challenge  for  newspapers. 

Yet  some  publishers  are  slow  learners.  As 
late  as  November  2004,  a  large  number  of 
executives  admitted  they  had  never  heard 
of  Craigslist.  This  prompted  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  to  commission  con¬ 
sulting  firm  McKinsey  &  Co.  to  look  at  the 
competitive  terrain  of  the  classified  catego¬ 
ry.  The  report  confirmed  that  newspapers 
are  continuing  to  lose  share  to  online 
competitors  such  as,  well,  Craigslist. 


While  print  classifieds 
remain  relatively  healthy  for 
now,  the  future  is  online  — 
and  newspapers  do  have 
recourse.  Mort  Goldstrom, 
vice  president  of  advertising 
at  the  NAA,  thinks  the 
McKinsey  report  is  a  wake- 
up  call  to  publishers  still 
snoozing.  There  are  many 
ways  to  recapture  online 
share,  and  some  newspapers 
are  moving  in  this  direction. 

One  approach  —  and  this 
seems  simple  —  is  for  news¬ 
papers  to  provide  the  oppor¬ 


During  the  2005  E&PIMediaweek  Interactive  Conference,  IPIX 
AdMission  offered  suggestions  on  recapturing  online  ad  share. 


tunity  for  the  ad  buyer  to  place  pictures,  a 
do-it-yourself  method.  Goldstrom  says  that 
is  one  of  the  tools  that  is  lacking  industry- 
wde:  Businesses  or  people  looking  to  place 
an  ad  should  be  able  to  do  so  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Web  site,  even  if  they  want  that  ad 
to  run  in  print. 

IPIX  AdMission  is  one  company  that  is 
giving  newspapers  a  different  way  to  make 
the  sell.  A  customer  can  go  online  and  place 
an  ad  using  a  simple  template  that  asks  a 
variety  of  questions,  such  as  whether  that 


'O.C.  Reyistei'  wins  award,  keeps  on  tnichin' 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

The  Orange  County  (Caiav.) 
Register  has  won  an  award  for 
coverage  of  trucks  —  literally.  The 
Santa  Ana-based  paper  won  the  grand 
prize  in  Fleet  Owner  magazine’s  annual 
Vehicle  Graphics  Awards  for  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  trucks,  which  are  emblazoned 
with  color  photographs. 

The  four  semi-trailers  and  22  smaller 
trucks  that  deliver  some  300,000  daily 
copies  of  the  Register  were  fitted  with  the 
new  design  by  John  Gothold  of  the  design 
firm  DGWB,  also  in  Santa  Ana.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  truck’s 
sides  depict,  among  oth¬ 
er  things,  the  1969  moon 
landing;  President  Nixon 
meeting  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-Tlmg  in  1972;  and 
Orange  County’s  first  test 

Breaker,  breaker;  The 
Register  celebrates  in  style 


tube  baby  (in  1978).  “We  felt  like  it  was  a 
great  opportunity  to  leverage  our  truck 
fleet,”  says  Lelani  Bluner,  the  Register’s 
director  of  marketing  and  promotions. 

And  they’re  not  stopping  there.  Before 
the  Register  turns  100  on  Nov.  25,  a  series 
of  television  commercials,  bus  shelter  ads, 
and  a  new  book  will  be  used  to  promote 
the  newspaper.  “On  our  bus  shelters,  you 
might  see  an  image  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
coming  down,  and  the  message  on  the  bus 
shelter  would  say,  ‘What  will  happen  to¬ 
morrow?’”  The  paper  begins  a  100-day 
countdown  to  its  centennial  on  Aug.  14. 


person  wants  the  seller  to  contact  him  by 
e-mail  or  by  phone.  But  AdMission’s  real 
advantage  is  the  ease  of  placing  a  picture 
with  the  product;  all  a  seller  has  to  do  is 
upload  an  image.  The  AdMission  platform 
allows  the  user  to  crop  or  rotate  pictures 
without  having  to  learn  Photoshop,  or 
without  having  a  call  center  do  it  for  them. 

Another  problem  with  newspaper  online 
classifieds  is  that  they  are  often  hard  to 
search.  One  of  Craigslist’s  advantages  is  that 
you  can  scan  for  anything  from  furniture  to 
an  apartment  easily  because  of  its  stripped- 
down,  utilitarian  interface,  something  that 
is  lost  on  newspaper  Web  sites.  One  compa¬ 
ny,  Morris  Digital  Works,  is  currently  ad¬ 
dressing  that  issue,  and  AdMission  is 
introducing  “spotlight  ads,”  a  ticker  tape  of 
classifieds  —  with  pictures  —  which  scrolls 
across  a  newspaper’s  home  page. 

Also,  Morris  Digital  Works  is  set  to 
introduce  a  new  way  of  selling  classifieds 
by  creating  a  clean  and  inviting  interface, 
eliminating  clutter.  The  newspaper  also 
can  present  the  category  with  unique 
search  methods.  For  example,  someone 
looking  for  an  automobile  can  select  from 
specific  lifestyle  categories  (such  as  “fami¬ 
ly”)  to  suit  their  needs.  Users  can  click  on 
autos  of  interest  and  then  compare  and 
contrast  different  choices  without  having 
to  pull  up  each  individual  ad.  The 
company  is  partnered  with 
Edmunds,  which  rates  cars  and 
provides  a  wealth  of  information. 

For  now,  Morris  Digital  Works 
is  concentrating  mostly  on  auto 
and  real  estate  ads,  although  the 
company  provides  newspapers 
with  platforms  for  all  classified 
categories.  HI 
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Though  Detroit’s  move 
was  atypical  —  most  i 

newspapers  jealously 
guard  their  front  page  —  ^ 

newspapers  in  the  past 
have  sold  parts  of  Page 
One,  says  Groves,  who  calls 
it  “a  rediscovered  option.” 

Jason  Klein,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Newspaper 
National  Network,  an  ad 
placement  company  in  New 
York,  says  that  he’s  noticing  a 
lot  more  this  type  of  activity 
and  sees  it  as  a  welcome 
change.  “The  smarter  news-  i 

papers  realize  their  first  re-  ; 

sponse  can’t  be  ‘no’  to  every  > 
new  idea,”  he  says.  “Five  years 
ago  they  would  shoot  down  - 
anything  new.  I  think  the  industry  is  be¬ 
coming  far  more  receptive  to  creative 
ideas  and  creative  units.  Publishers  and 
executives  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
advertisers  want  unique  programs  and 
they  want  to  do  different  things.” 

And  why  not?  Other  media  industries, 

Klein  notes,  embraced  this  concept  long 
ago.  Broadcast  does  product  placements, 
sponsorships,  and  billboards  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  Magazines  run  thick - 

advertorials.  Even  online 
content  (for  better  or 
worse)  can  have  ads  pop-  — 

ping  all  over  the  page,  ’  P  11(01]  |  li 
drifting  across  editorial  t  Ilf 

content,  and  flashing  for 
click-throughs. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
just  got  in  the  game.  In 
mid- June  the  paper  un-  — 

veiled  a  new  ad  program 
detailing  the  ability  for  ETfe  1°^ 

advertisers  to  buy  into  [p  --Kk 

different  shapes,  sizes, 
and  ideas  not  normally  I « 'O 

seen  in  their  pages;  cars  ffiPililSjjlig 
may  melt  down  the  side 
of  a  page  in  a  step  ad,  iMfciM/ll 

while  shadow  logos  fall 

behind  stock  tables  or  i,  a  ^ 

,  the  mb  s  stock  and  sports  pages 

sports  results. 

The  idea  came  about  due  to  a  conflu¬ 
ence  of  factors,  explains  Kathy  Manilla, 
director/advertising  for  business  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Tribune.  The  paper  just  intro- 


nMIO' 


Papers  in  Detroit,  Chicago  try 
to  excite  advertisers  with  some 
fresh  new  presentation 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Newspaper  advertising  rev- 
enue  has  been  advancing  this 
year,  but  the  results  —  especially 
over  the  past  several  quarters  —reveal  a 
slowdown.  Miles  Groves,  a  media  econo¬ 
mist,  puts  it  in  this  blunt  context:  “We’re 
in  a  world  where  the  industry  is  growing 

alt  3%  but  that’s 
[lot  enough. 

So  where  does 
that  leave  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are 
trying  to  push 
the  pedal  on 
growth?  Con¬ 
trolling  costs 
can  only  help  so 
much.  Even 
Wall  Street  an¬ 
alysts,  who  usu¬ 
ally  welcome 
such  reduc¬ 
tions,  are 
growing  weary 
of  this  tactic. 

_ That  leaves 

This  Page  One  Marshall  growing  rev- 
Field’s  ad  ran  on  May  25.  enue,  so  it’s  no 
coincidence  that  some  unusual 
—  at  times  almost  revolutionary  —  ad  de¬ 
sign  has  been  cropping  up  over  the  last 
several  months  to  catch  the  attention  of 
advertisers  looking  for  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent.  On  May  25,  Detroit  Newspapers  took 
the  unusual  step  of  turning  Page  One  of 
its  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News 
into  a  “false  cover”  ad  for  Marshall  Field’s. 
The  ads  featured  a  gigantic  American  flag 
touting  a  Memorial  Day  sale  under  the 
small  logos  of  both  papers,  while  the  real 
Page  One  followed  on  the  next  page. 

Detroit  Newspapers  Vice  President  of 
Market  Development  Henry  S.  Ford  says 
the  concept  was  fairly  well  received  and 
that  the  agency  gave  the  idea  “thoughtful 
consideration”  before  agreeing  to  run  the 
ads  (Marshall  Field’s  knocked  on  several 
newspapers’  doors  about  the  idea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ford). 


The  Tribune  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  ideas 
for  odd-shaped  and 
oddly  placed  ads. 


duced  new  printing  and  color  capabilities 
that  would  allow  for  such  placement,  and 
editorial  was  willing  to  hear  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  side.  Operations  was  also  consulted. 
But  most  important,  advertisers  started 
expressing  interest. 

“We  haven’t  been  quite  as  aggressive  in 
the  pages  of  the  core  newspaper,”  says 
Manilla,  adding  that  other  products  like 
RedEye  are  far  more  creative  with  ads. 

The  paper  turned  to  its 
creative  department  for 
development.  Executives 
looked  at  about  100  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  before  intro¬ 
ducing  a  mock  broadsheet 
sent  to  advertisers  on 
June  14  showcasing  inno¬ 
vative  uses.  The  Tribune 
did  extensive  production 
testing  before  going  to 
market. 

Although  they  are  still 
selling  the  concept  as  pre¬ 
mium  space,  the  paper 
has  already  placed  a  few 
ads:  Motorola  ran  a  shad¬ 
ow  ad  behind  the  stock 
tables,  and  the  minor 
league  Kane  County 
Cougars  baseball  team 
took  out  a  t-shape  ad  on  a 
sports  page.  “We’re  excited  about  this,” 
Manilla  says.  “Our  accounts  are  excited, 
our  sales  staff  is  excited,  it’s  really  motivat¬ 
ed  everybody.”  Ill 
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Sports  scribe  recalls  70  years  in  biz 


BY JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Sid  Dorfman  started 
writing  for  the  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  Franklin  Roo¬ 
sevelt  was  president,  the  Dodgers  were 
still  in  Brooklyn,  and  Pearl  Harbor  was 
still  six  years  away.  In  1935,  the  15-year- 
old  Dorfman  was  just  glad  to  a  get  a  job 
as  the  Depression  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Knocking  on  the  door  of  the 
Xhen-Moming  Ledger,  the  high  school 
student  otfered  his  services  and  got  a  job 
covering  high  school  games  at  10  cents 
per  inch. 

“It  was  a  real  break  at  the  time,”  Dorf¬ 
man,  85,  recalls.  “It  wasn’t  difficult  for  a 
kid  to  get  a  job,  because  they  didn’t  have 
to  pay  you  much.” 

Seventy  years  later,  Dorfman  is  still 
writing  for  the  paper,  only  now  as  the  head 
of  Dorf  Feature  Services,  which  provides 
the  Star-Ledger  with  all  of  its  high  school 
and  Division  III  college  sports  coverage,  as 
well  as  obituary  and  death  notices.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  longtime  Garden  State  resident 
writes  a  weekly  sports  column. 

But  Dorftnan’s  long  career  did  not  begin 
smoothly.  The  first  day  he  showed  up  for 
work,  the  paper  was  on  strike.  “I  walked 
up  to  the  door,  a  guy  put 
a  picket  sign  in  my  hand 
and  said  ‘we’re  on 
strike’,”  Dorfinan  relates 
during  a  phone  inter¬ 
view  from  his  suburban 
New  Jersey  office.  “I  had 
not  worked  a  day  in  my 
life  and  I  was  on  strike.” 

The  walkout  lasted  just 
two  weeks  though,  end¬ 
ing  when  S.I.  Newhouse 
bought  the  struggling 
paper  that  his  family 
still  owns  as  part  of  Ad¬ 
vance’s  Newhouse 
Newspapers  chain. 

At  the  time,  the  Ledger  was  one  of  three 
Newark  dailies,  and  the  last  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  dominant  Newark  Evening 
News,  which  closed  in  1972,  had  most  of 
the  scoops  and  readers,  along  with  The 
Star-Eagle,  which  would  merge  with  the 
Ledger  in  1939. 

Dorfman’s  first  assignments  included 
covering  sports  at  Newark’s  Weequahic 
High  School,  where  he  attended  classes. 
After  two  years,  he  joined  Metropolitan 


News  Service,  which  provided  local  news 
and  sports  to  the  Ledger  and  other  papers. 
“I  broke  in  covering  bicycle  races  [at  a  lo¬ 
cal  park],”  he  says.  “They  also  had  horse 
racing.”  Among  the  odd  sports  in  nearby 
Nutley,  N.  J.,  at  the  time  was  midget  car 
racing,  a  pursuit  which  soon  ended  after 
one  race  in  which  a  driver  was  decapitat¬ 
ed  after  driving  under  a  metal  wire.  “I  saw 
this  head  roll  around  on  the  track,”  Dorf¬ 
man  recalls. 

In  1938,  Metropolitan’s  owner,  H.  Stu¬ 
art  Morrison,  ran  off  with  his  secretary 


Sid  Dorfman,  above,  greets 
Mary  Kate  Brennan,  the  first 
to  serve  in  a  Star-Ledger 
internship  in  his  name.  At 
left,  Dorfman  confers  with 
famed  golfer  Ben  Hogan. 

and  the  company’s  pay¬ 
roll,  Dorfman  said.  He 
soon  took  over  the  oper¬ 
ation,  renamed  it  Dorf 
Feature  Service,  and 
went  back  into  business. 
He  was  18.  “I  did  quite 
well  in  the  early  years, 
but  papers  one  by  one 
peeled  off  and  died  and 
I  needed  the  Ledger  as  a  base,”  recalls 
Dorfman,  who  now  has  50  full-time  em¬ 
ployees,  including  two  of  his  three  chil¬ 
dren,  working  for  him. 

His  first  office  was  in  a  Newark  theater, 
followed  by  10  other  locations  over  the 
years,  including  a  rat-infested  basement 
near  a  Newark  courthouse.  “When  I  com¬ 
plained  to  the  landlord  about  the  rats,  he 
gave  me  a  BB  gun  to  shoot  them,”  Dorf¬ 
man  says. 

One  of  his  early  reporters  was  a  young 


Richard  Codey,  who  now  serves  as  acting 
governor  of  New  Jersey.  “It’s  mind-bog¬ 
gling,”  Codey  told  the  Star-Ledger  earlier 
this  year  about  Dorfman’s  longevity.  “He 
still  has  enthusiasm.”  Dorfman  recalls  the 
time  Codey,  as  a  college  student  stringer, 
called  in  from  a  town  council  meeting  to 
report  that  one  councilman  had  accused 
another  of  adultery:  “I  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  pictures.” 

But  Dorfman  really  made  his  mark  in 
sports  for  the  paper.  As  the  Star-Ledger’s 
first-ever  golf  writer,  he  was  handed  the  as- 

-  signment  even  though  he  had 

never  played  or  seen  the 
game.  Editors  also  renamed 
him  Pat  Ryan,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  anti-semitic  treatment  at 
area  golf  clubs.  “After  half  a 
year  or  so  of  playing  (in  a 
park),  I  got  into  it,”  says  Dorf¬ 
man,  now  a  lifetime  honorary 
member  of  the  PGA. 

Later,  he  all  but  created 
the  paper’s  extensive  college 
and  high  school  sports  sec¬ 
tions,  which  often  take  up 
more  space  than  coverage  of 
pro  sports.  He  also  launched 
the  popular  Top  20  listings  for  campus 
sports,  a  well  as  the  All-State  teams  that 
remain  a  fixture  at  many  papers  nation¬ 
wide.  One  sign  of  the  rankings’  impact 
appeared  years  ago  when  students  at  a 
high  school  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  organ¬ 
ized  a  brief  boycott  of  the  paper  after  their 
football  team  was  not  ranked  No.  1. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Dorfman  extended 
his  reach  to  include  obituaries  and  death 
notices.  Sports  columnist  Jerry  Izenberg, 
whom  Dorfinan  hired  in  1951,  says  no  one 
is  more  responsible  for  the  paper’s  exis¬ 
tence:  “I  can’t  think  of  anyone  who  has  had 
the  impact  on  this  paper  that  Sid  has  had. 
His  fingerprints  are  all  over  the  success  of 
the  Star-Ledger?  Editor  Jim  Willse  agrees, 
noting  “Sid  was  part  of  the  generation  that 
made  the  Ledger  what  it  is  today.” 

Although  he  stopped  covering  games  on 
a  regular  basis  about  15  years  ago,  Dorf¬ 
man  still  edits  copy  and  writes  his  weekly 
column,  with  no  plans  to  stop.  The  biggest 
change  in  newspapers  that  he’s  witnessed 
over  the  years?  “A  lot  of  papers  have  come 
to  realize  that  if  you’re  not  local,  you're 
nothing,”  Dorfinan  responds.  “Otherwise, 
you  are  not  going  to  survive.”  II 
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If  all  else  fails,  lower  your  standards 


Teen  journo  draws  fire  after  Armj  sting 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

David  McSwane  had  seen  the 
militaty  recruiters  around  town. 

He  had  seen  them  at  the  high 
school.  And  he  knew  that  with  recruitment 
rates  down  due  to  the  Iraq  war,  they  were 
working  hard  to  attract  new  cadets.  And 
it  gave  him  an  idea. 

“I  wanted  to  see  how  far  they’d  go  to  get 
another  soldier,”  says  McSwane,  a  reporter 
for  the  Westwind  at  Arvada  West  High 
School  in  Arvada,  Colo.  So  he  set  up  a  sting 
investigation,  posing  as  a  high  school 
dropout  with  a  marijuana  habit  and  went 
dowTi  to  his  local  Colorado  Army  recruit¬ 
ment  station  to  enlist. 

McSwane,  17,  knew  he  would  have  to 
document  his  conversations  with  the  re¬ 
cruiters,  so  he  taped  the  telephone  conver¬ 
sations,  enlisted  his  sister  to  pose  as  a 
proud  sibling  so  she  could  photograph 
parts  of  the  process,  and  asked  a  friend  to 
operate  a  video  camera  across  from  a  local 
head  shop. 

But  how  did  McSwane  get  an  recruiter 
to  visit  a  head  shop  with  him?  Simple.  The 
honor  student,  pretending  to  have  a  ganja 
habit  he  couldn’t  kick,  went  there  to  score  a 
detoxifying  kit  the  Army  office  claimed  had 
help)ed  two  previous  recruits  pass  drug 
tests,  according  to  a  taped  phone  conversa¬ 
tion  broadcast  on  local  TV.  McSwane  told 
his  recruiter  he  didn’t  know  what  the  detox 
formula  looked  like,  so  the  m^m  agreed  to 
go  to  the  store  with  him. 

Aside  from  his  drug  problem,  McSwane 
said  he  had  no  high  school  diploma  — 
which  at  that  time  was  true,  as  he  graduat¬ 
ed  about  two  months  later  —  and  that  he 
had  dropped  out  of  high  school.  No  prob¬ 
lem,  the  recruiters  told  him.  There  are  Web 
sites  where  anyone  can  order  a  diploma 
from  a  school  they  make  up.  “It  can  be  like 
Faith  Hill  Baptist  School  or  whatever  you 
choose,”  one  recruiter  can  be  heard  saying 
on  one  of  the  taped  exchanges. 

After  the  fruits  of  his  investigation  ran 
in  the  Westwind,  there  was  a  brief  lull. 

Then  a  Denver  TV  station  picked  up  the 
story  and  ran  with  it,  first  airing  Mc- 
Swane’s  findings  on  April  28.  Within  a  few 
days  the  boy’s  sting  had  made  national 
headlines,  and  the  U.S.  Army  froze  recruit¬ 
ing  operations  nationwide  for  a  day.  (His 
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paper  is  produced  as 
part  of  a  class,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reviews  the  paper 
prior  to  publication 
and  has  the  po  wer 
to  spike  any  story. 

McSwane  says  his 
scrupulous  documen¬ 
tation  has  for  the  most 
part  prevented  naysay¬ 
ers  from  calling  his 
investigation  false. 
Still,  he  says,  some 
have  questioned  the 
ethics  involved  in  a 
deceptive  operation 

like  tli0  one  he  orches” 
David  McSwane  with  his  fake  high  school  diploma,  which  cost  $200  ^r^ted-  “Any  undercov 

two  would-be  recruiters  were  suspended.)  er  investigation,  you’re  going  in  there  as 


“It’s  been  kind  of  cool  to  see  a  reaction 
from  the  Pentagon  on  a  stoiy  done  in  a 
high  school  paper,”  the  teen  reporter  says. 
He  has  appeared  on  local  and  national  TV, 
and  articles  on  his  investigation  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver  and  The  New  York  Times.  One 
could  understand  if  the  school  was  a  bit 
unaccustomed  to  all  the  media  attention. 

Rick  Kaufman,  a  spokesman  for  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Public  Schools,  said  that  after 
the  initial  report  ran  in  Westwind,  “the 
principal  was  veiy  clear  with  David  that 
the  articles  could  not  go  any  further  into 
his  undercover  actions.”  Because  the  school 


a  lie.  And  a  lot  of  people  don’t  like  it.” 

In  the  fall  McSwane  plans  to  start  on  a 
journalism  degree  at  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Fort  Collins.  But  he’s  not  taking  it 
easy  in  the  meantime.  “I  work  retail  grave¬ 
yard  shifts  right  now,  because  I’ve  got  to 
make  money  for  college,”  he  says,  upon 
waking  in  the  mid-aftemoon.  On  his  days 
off,  he  interns  at  Xhe  Arvada  (Colo.)  Press. 

Like  any  good  romance,  MeSwane’s  love 
of  journalism  started  with  something  of  an 
accident.  “I  guess  I’ve  always  had  a  knack 
for  writing,”  he  says.  “One  day  one  of  my 
English  teachers  just  put  me  in  newspaper 
class  without  my  permission.”  11 


One' is  the  loneliest  numlier  for  Md.  daily 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Regional 
Airport  is  not  exactly  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  Still,  about  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  the  local  Herald-Mail  news¬ 
paper  has  to  _ 

respond  like  i 

it  is.  On  those  ( 
occasions,  j 

when  Air  Force  ( 


Air  Force  One 
touches  down  in 
Martinsburg, 
W.Va. 


One  lands  at  the  small  airfield  that  normal¬ 
ly  caters  to  regional  airlines  and  private 
planes,  the  paper  dispatches  a  reporter  and 
photographer  to  be  on  hand  in  case  any¬ 
thing  (most  likely,  bad)  happens.  Those 
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events  occur  when  President  Bush  heads  to 
nearby  Camp  David  but  does  not  use  a  hel¬ 
icopter,  his  usual  mode  of  transportation. 

“We  are  there  in  case  there  is  a  news¬ 
making  event,  an  accident  or  something 
else,”  admits  Herald-Mail  Editor  Terry 
Headlee.  “We  are  usually  out  there  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  usually  nothing  happens.  But 
we  have  to  do  it.”  While  most  presidential 
arrivals  at  Andrews 
or  other  larger 
airports  can  draw 
crowds,  marching 
bands,  and  throngs 
of  reporters,  these 
quick  getaways 
usually  pass  without 
incident  or  press 
Herald-Mail  editor  notice.  In  many 

Terry  Headlee  cases,  the  paper 

runs  one  photo  or  none,  Headlee  says. 

The  Air  Force  One  landings,  which  also 
occur  (albeit  rarely)  at  a  nearby  Martins- 
burg,  W.Va  airport,  take  place  when  the 
president  heads  to  Camp  David  from 
somewhere  besides  Washington,  D.C.  His 
staffers  “have  to  stand  back  at  a  distance, 
and  they  stop  all  the  flights  at  the  airport,” 
Headlee  said.  “They  watch  the  plane  land 
and  don’t  leave  until  they  see  him  leave.” 

Headlee  added  that  the  paper  normally 
gets  advance  word  of  the  landings  only  a 
few  hours  before  they  occur,  often  on 


President  Bush  during  one  of  his  arrivals  at 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Regional  Airport  on  Dec.  1. 

Fridays.  “For  us,  it  is  a  pretty  big  deal, 
even  if  he  is  just  landing  for  five  or  10 
minutes,”  the  editor  says.  “The  person 
who  covers  it  is  usually  the  reporter  who 
is  most  available.”  Surprisingly,  Headlee 
says  there’s  no  lack  of  volunteers  to 
observe  the  non-newsy  event.  “I  think 
everyone  wants  an  opportunity  to  cover 
the  president,”  he  says.  “Even  if  he’s  just 
flying  in  for  a  minute.”  11 
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PLANE  AROUND  OUT  BACK 


CANDACE  WEST,  MIAMI  HERALD,  JUNE  13 

A  PLANE  THAT  TOOK  OFF  FROM  NEARBY  Ft.  LaUDERDALE 

Executive  Airport  crashed  and  burned  at  N.E,  56th 
Street  in  that  city,  as  kids  watched  the  rescue  effort 
from  a  nearby  backyard.  Miraculously,  no  one  was  killed  in  the 
crash  of  the  small  cargo  plane  and  no  homes  were  damaged. 
The  street  reopened  two  days  later.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


‘LA.  Times’  pulls  plug  on  ‘wikitorial’ 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IN  WHAT  MAY  BE  THE  CITY  OF  ANGELS’ 

most  publicized  goof  since  losing 
Shaquille  O’Neal,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  recently  committed  a  technical 
foul  of  All-Star  proportions. 

Seeking  to  shake  up  its  editorial  pages, 
the  paper  launched  its  first  online  “wiki¬ 
torial,”  which  allowed  readers  to  rewrite 
editorials  and  post  opinions.  Based  on 
the  popular  “Wikipedia”  Web  site,  the 
feature  began  June  17  as  a  “constantly 
evolving  collaboration  among  readers  in 
a  communal  search  for  truth.” 


What  they  got  instead  weis  an  online 
I  mess.  Within  hours  of  the  launch,  some¬ 
one  had  placed  a  profane,  anti-American 
headline  across  several  pages,  while 
another  vandal  days  later  posted  porno¬ 
graphic  images.  At  one  point,  the  original 
“wikitorial”  was  split  in  two  by  readers. 

After  two  days,  editors  hastily  shut  it 
i  down,  but  not  without  trying  to  positive- 
j  ly  spin  the  blunder.  “It  was  a  very  inter- 
i  esting  experiment,”  Deputy  Editorial 
Page  Editor  Michael  Newman  declared, 
until  some  “less  high-minded  people 
started  screwing  around.”  ® 
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Hononng  tlie  top  of  online 


The  2005  EPpy  Awards  were  presented  June 
9  during  the  Interactive  Media  Conference 
in  New  Orleans,  an  event  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  Mediaweek  magazines.  The 
awards  honor  the  best  Internet  services  of  media 
companies.  Links  to  the  winners  and  finalists  can 
be  found  in  the  EPpy  Awards  section  at  E&P  Online; 
surf  on  over  to  www.editorandpublisher.com. 

Best  Overall  Hewspaper-Affiliated  Internet  Service 

(with  monthly  unique  visitors  over  1  million) 

Winner:  NYTimes.com 

Boston.com 

washingtonpost.com 

Best  Overall  Newspaper-Attiliated  Internet  Service 

(with  monthly  unique  visitors  under  1  million) 

Winner:  projo.com 
OCRegister.com 
Get  Out!  (Amarillo.com) 

Best  Overall  Network  IV/Cable-Altiliated  Internet  Service 

Winner:  MSNBC  on  the  Internet 

CNN.com 

ESPN.com 

Best  Overall  local  Dl/Cable-Aifiliated  Internet  Service 

Winner:  NewsOK.com 

MySanAntonio.com 

azfamily.com 

Best  Overall  Network  or  indicated  Badio-Affiliated 
Internet  Service 

Winner:  CBC.ca 
Minnesota  Public  Radio 
CadenaSER.com  (Prisacom,  Spain) 


(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Packer  Insider 
Augusta.com  Masters  2004 
CowboysPlus.com 

Best  Internet  Business  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  MarketWatch 

Bloomberg.com 

Forbes.com 

Best  Internet  Business  Sendee 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  ChicagoBusiness.com 

fastcompany.com 

RealEstateJournal.com 

Best  Internet  Intertainment  Sendee 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Slate  Magazine 
azcentral.com 
Sesame  Workshop 

Best  Internet  Entertainment  Sendee 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Orlando  CityBeat 

lawrence.com 

BoulderDirt.com 

Best  Special  Feature  in  an  Internet  Service  (News  or  Event) 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  CNN+  (11-M  Matanza  en  Madrid,  coverage 
of  March  11, 2004  terrorist  attacks) 

MSNBC  on  the  Internet  (The  Big  Picture:  Campaign 
Adviser) 

The  Age  Online  (Ganglands) 


Best  Internet  Community  Sendee  Elfort 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  OCRegister.com 

(A  Place  of  Our  Own/Los  Nios  en  Su  Casa) 

KCET/Hollywood 

AzStarnet.com 

Best  Overall  Besign  Of  anintemet  Sendee 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  washingtonpost.com 

azcentral.com 

seattletimes.com 

Best  Overall  Oesign  Of  an  Internet  Sendee 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Orlando  CityBeat 

lawrence.com 

Child  Magazine  Online 

Best  Use  of  Bich  Media  in  an  Internet  Service 

(mure  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
(Svek's  Instant  Replay) 

Globeandmaii.com 
NYTimes.com  Multimedia 

Best  Use  ol  Bicb  Media  in  an  Internet  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  TELETOON.COM 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

(50  Years  of  Rock  and  Roll) 

Thirteen/WNET  New  York  (Slavery  and  the  Making 
of  America) 

Best  Internet  Classified  Sendee 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Naturejobs 
Apartments.com 
Boston.com  Real  Estate 


Winner:  wtopnews.com  (WTOP  Radio,  Washington,  D.C.) 
KDFC.com  (Classical  102.1  KDFC,  San  Francisco) 
Q101.com  (WKQX-FM/QIOI,  Chicago) 

Best  Magadne-Affliiated  Web  Site 

Winner:  AARP  The  Magazine  Online 
Child  Magazine  Online 
FamilyFun.com 

Best  Internet  News  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Slate  Magazine 
CNET  News.com 
Boston.com 

Best  Internet  News  Sendee 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  UWorld.com 

SavannahNOW.com 

MySanAntonio.com 

Best  Internet  Sports  Sendee 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Sl.com 

ESPN.com 

USATODAYcom 


(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  (Inside  the  Toughman) 
NYNewsday.com  (2004  GOP  Convention) 
NYNewsday.com  (Subway  Centennial  Tribute) 


(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  MSNBC  on  the  Internet  (The  Big  Picture: 
Race  in  America) 

NYTimes.com  (A  Promise  Unkept:  Nicholas  D.  Kristof 
on  Darfur) 

NYTimes.com  (Six  Questions  for  Iran) 

Best  Special  Feature  in  an  Internet  Service  (Enterprise) 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Thirteen/WNET  New  York  (Colonial  House) 
Poughkeepsiejournal.com  (State  of  the  Hudson) 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (Executive 
Compensation) 

Best  Internet  Community  Service  Effort 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  lndyStar.com  Citizen's  Guide 
Tampa  Bay  Online 
Experience  College 


(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  PalmBeachPost.com  Ciassifieds 

PaJobMatch.com 

AugustaAutos.com 


Best  Internet  Shopping  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  ShopLocal.com 
AJC.com  Shopping  Channel 
Boodle 


Best  Internet  Shopping  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  SteamboatHomefinder 
PalmBeachPost.com  Shopping  Channel 
phillyBurbs 


Winner:  ASU^eb  Devil  (Arizona  State  University) 
Indiana  Daily  Student  Online  (Indiana  University) 
Northern  Star  Online  (Northern  Illinois  University) 

Outstaodino  Individual  Achievement  Honoree 

Martin  Nisenholtz,  senior  vice  president,  digital 
operations.  The  New  York  Times  Co. 
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INDIANA 

Juli  Metzger 

Juli  Metzger  has  been  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  oi  The  Star  Press 
in  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  the  Chronicle- 
Tribune  in  Marion,  Ind.  Metzger,  43, 
most  recently  served  as  executive  editor 
of  The  Daily  Advertiser  in  Lafayette,  La. 
She  started  her  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  for  The  Muncie  Star,  a  predeces¬ 
sor  to  the  Star  Press,  in  1979.  Metzger  then  worked  as  an  editor 
at  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Vermont  before  she  was  named 
executive  editor  in  at  the  Chronicle-Tribune  in  1998.  She  was 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  2003. 


ARIZONA 

David  Stoeffier  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  Arizona  Daily  Star.  He 
has  served  as  Lee  Enterprises’  VP/news  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  since  October  2001, 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

Tim  Hull  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Green  Valley  News 
and  Sun,  from  reporter.  William  Wiiczewski 
has  been  named  sports  editor.  Previously, 
he  was  sports  editor  of  the  Nogales  Inter¬ 
national.  Deborah  Dickey  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  circulation/customer  service 
controller,  from  circulation  associate. 

CALIFORNIA 
Walt  Glines  has  been  appointed  director  of 
circulation,  sales  and  operations  for  the 
Hollister  Free  Lance  and  its  two  sister 


newspapers.  Glines  has  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Morgan  Hill  Times. 

CONNECTICUT 
Stuart  Shinske  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  He  served 
as  managing  editor  at  the  Courier-Post  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  for  nearly  five  years. 

David  Horchak  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  The  Herald  and  The 
Herald  Press  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  He 
previously  was  circulation  director  at  The 
Valley  News  Dispatch  in  Tarentum,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Robert  J.  McCartney  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  at  The  Washington 
Post.  McCartney  most  recently  ran  the 
department  that  feeds  breaking  news  to 


the  Post's  Web  site  and  has  directed  the 
newspaper’s  local,  national,  foreign,  and 
business  coverage. 

FLORIDA 

Joe  DeLuca  has  been  appointed  Tampa 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
DeLuca  came  to  the  Times  in  2001  as  di¬ 
rector  of  operations.  Ben  Hayes  succeeds 
DeLuca  as  director  of  operations.  He 
most  recently  served  as  packaging  and 
distribution  manager.  Alvin  Nesmith  has 
been  promoted  to  production  manager, 
from  press  operations  manager.  Neville 
Green  has  been  named  to  the  new  position 
of  deputy  managing  editor/metro.  Green 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Tampa  edition.  Tampa  city  editor  Sue 
Carlton  becomes  a  metro  columnist.  She 
was  named  Tampa  city  editor  in  2002. 

Debbie  Irwin  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  circulation  for  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel  Communications.  She  is 
promoted  from  circulation  manager.  Kelly 
Benson  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  operations.  Benson  has  served  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
since  2000. 

Wayne  Ezell,  publisher  of  The  News  Chief 
in  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  reader  advocate  for  The  Florida  Times- 
Union.  Ezell  has  been  publisher  of  The 
News  Chief  in  Winter  Haven  since  1996. 

ILLINOIS 

John  Reed  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Danville  Commercial-News.  Reed 
has  served  as  the  newspaper’s  business 
manager  since  2001. 

♦  « 

VIRGINIA 

Craig 
Dubow 

i  has  been  named 
president/CEO 
of  Gannett  Co. 
He  most  recently  headed  Gan- 
nett’s  Broadcasting  Division. 


Columnist  Nicholas  D. 
Kristof  of  The  New  York 
Times  is  the  2005  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Michael  Kelly 
Award  for  his  columns 


denouncing  genocide 
in  Sudan  and  sexual 
exploitation  in  Southeast 
Asia. The  $25,000 
award  is  given  annually 
to  a  journalist  whose 
work  exemplifies  the 


fearless  pursuit  and 
expression  of  truth. 


Charlotte  Sun  Publisher 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin 
was  inducted  into  the 


Florida  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Fame  on  June  10 
during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Florida 
Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  Florida 
Press  Association. 
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Arthur  Gelb,  former 
managing  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  is  the 
2005  inductee  into  the 
American  Association 
of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  Hall  of  Fame. 
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a  Theater  is  now  my  politics.  It  can  affect  the  way  A  A 
people  think.  Even  change  some  minds.  /  / 


-Samuel  L.  Jackson,  Actor 
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OBITUARIES 


Sarah  Corbitt  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
in  chief  of  Memorial  Press  Group  (MPG) 
Newspapers  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  She 
most  recently  served  as  managing  editor. 
Barbara  French  has  been  named  director 
of  human  resources.  Kim  Harnais  has  been 
appointed  operations  director,  and  will 
continue  in  her  most  recent  role  of  man¬ 
aging  the  business  office.  Shawn  Holmes 
has  been  named  production  director. 


Gene  Miller 

76,  DIED  June  17 

REPORTER,  EDITOR,  THE  MIAMI  HERAU3 


Hank  Hryniewicz  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  the  Boston  Herald.  He  most 
recently  was  deputy  sports  editor.  John 
Strahinich  has  been  promoted  from  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  Sunday  editor.  Eric  Con¬ 
vey  has  been  appointed  senior  executive 
city  editor.  He  most  recently  was  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  Greg  Gatlin  has  been  named 
financial  editor.  He  most  recently  was 
assistant  financial  editor.  Jen  Miller  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  city  editor, 
from  copy  editor. 


“Good  copy,  champion!”  was  his  seal  of  approval, 
three  words  his  reporters  longed  to  hear  after  turning 
in  a  story'.  Miller  always  insisted  those  stories  be  factu- 

a],  but  not  for  facts’  sake;  rather,  he  instilled  in  his  charges  the  need  to  discover  and 
deliver  the  human  side  of  a  story,  to  use  those  seemingly  meaningless  details  to  help 
paint  an  almost  cinematic  picture  for  readers.  Draw  them  in.  Keep  them  hooked. 

Miller  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Herald  for  48  years.  He  earned  his  first 
Pulitzer  in  1967  for  his  relentless  reporting  on  Joe  Shea  and  Mary  Katherin  Hampton, 
who  had  been  wrongly  convicted  of  separate  murders.  Due  to  his  diligent  fact-finding, 
the  two  were  eventually  released.  In  1976,  he  earned  his  second  Pulitzer  after  eight 
years  of  reporting  on  two  Death  Row  inmates  who  Miller  also  knew  were  innocent, 
Freddie  Pitts  and  Wilbert  Lee  —  two  black  men  wrongly  convicted  of  murdering  two 
white  gas  station  attendants  in  the  Florida  panhandle.  They  were  released  in  1975. 

In  1984,  the  bowtie-wearing  editor  wrote  in  the  Herald,  “Journalistic  cowardliness 
and/or  soft-headedness  is  as  evil  as  censorship  and  just  as  harmful  to  a  free  society.” 


MICHIGAN 

Laurel  R.  Champion  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Ann  Arbor  News.  She  has 
served  as  interim  publisher  since  March. 


MISSISSIPPI 
J.R.  Wittner  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor  of  The  Mississippi  Press  in 
Pascagoula.  He  has  served  the  paper  as  a 
sports  reporter  for  the  past  two  years. 


most  recently  was  ad  director  for  the 
Press-Citizen  in  Des  Moines. 


INDIANA 

Carol  Nichols  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Herald  Bulletin  in  Anderson. 
She  most  recently  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News. 


KANSAS 

Rudy  Taylor  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  daily  Coffeyville  Journal.  Taylor  cur¬ 
rently  serves  as  publisher  of  seven  weekly 
newspapers  in  southeastern  Kansas.  He 
succeeds  Chris  Zimmerman,  who  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
Herald  in  McDonough,  Ga. 


MISSOURI 

Terrance  C.Z.  Egger,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  former  senior 
vice  president  of  Pulitzer  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Lee  Enterpris¬ 
es  Inc.  Egger  joined  the  Post-Dispatch  as 
general  manager  in  1996  and  was  named 
publisher  in  1999. 


Steve  Funk  has  been  named  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  Funk  most  recently  was 
senior  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Lapeer  (Mich.)  Group  of  21st 
Century  Newspapers. 


Kurt  Caywood  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  The  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal.  He  most  recently  served  as  the 
newspaper’s  lead  sports  columnist. 


John  Tucker  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Evening  News  of  Jeffersonville  and 
The  Tribune  of  New  Albany.  Tucker  most 
recently  was  publisher  of  The  McAlester 
News-Capital  in  southeastern  Oklahoma. 


Jim  Suhr  has  been  named  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  correspondent  for  The  Associated 


MARYLAND 

Joni  L.  Silverstein  has  been  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  The  Daily  Times 
of  Salisbury  and  its  nearby  sister  publica¬ 
tions.  Silverstein  previously  served  as  vice 
president  of  market  development  at  The 
News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del. 


—  OKLAHOMA 

^  ^  Jamie 

Gudell 

IIjCT  to  single-copy 

sales  manager  at 

Ik _ The  Oklahoman. 

Gudell  has  served  as  the  paper’s 
outbound  call  center  manager. 


IOWA 

Michael  R.  Gulledge,  publisher  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  and  a  group 
publisher  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  has 
been  elected  a  vice  president  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  in  Davenport.  Gulledge  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Lee  newspapers  and 
publishing  operations  in  Billings,  Helena, 
and  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  Casper,  Wyo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Jonathan  D.  Wells  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  publisher  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Wells  previously  served  as 
director  of  business  development  and 
electronic  publishing. 


Dan  Canny  has  been  appointed  advertising 
director  at  The  Ottumwa  Courier.  Canny 
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served  as  deputy  dining  editor  and  dining 
editor.  He  succeeds  Jonathan  I.  Landman. 


OREGON 

John  Perry  has  been  appointed  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  East  Oregonian 
Publishing  Company  in  Sdem,  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Astorian  in  Astoria  and  East 
Oregonian  in  Pendleton. 


has  been  named 

Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside. 
He  succeeds  David  Cornwall. 


Edward  Felsenthal  oiThe  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  named  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news  strategy  and  editor  in 
chief  of  the  “Personal  Journal”  section. 
Felsenthal  will  continue  in  his  most  re¬ 
cent  role  in  the  newspaper  s  daily  news 
operations. 


Christian  Bringhurst  has  been  named  Web 
editor/copy  editor  at  The  News-Review  in 
Roseburg.  Bringhurst  previously  was  a 
reporter  for  the  News-Review  on  the  cops 
and  courts  beat. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Patrick  Scott  has  been  named  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Charlotte  Observer.  Scott  most 
recently  served  as  deputy  business  editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
John  Elchert  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Warren  Times  Observer.  Elchert 
previously  served  as  publisher  of  The 
Daily  Mining  Gazette  in  Houghton,  Mich. 


Press.  Suhr  most  recently  was  a  business 
writer  in  the  AP’s  St.  Louis  bureau;  his 
new  position  will  also  be  based  in  St. 
Louis. 


OKLAHOMA 

John  L.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  McAlester  News-Capital.  He  has 
served  as  advertising  director  of  The 
Edmond  Sun  for  the  past  year.  Before 
that,  he  served  as  advertising  director 
for  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News  Tribune 
from  2001  to  2004. 


Susan  L.  Smith  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Smith  most  recently  was  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/enterprise.  She 
replaces  Madelyn  Ross.  Mary  Leonard  has 
been  appointed  deputy  managing  editor. 
Leonard  most  recently  was  business 
editor.  Steve  Massey  has  been  promoted 
to  business  editor,  from  associate  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Robert  Collins  has  been  named  senior 
group  president  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  new¬ 
ly  formed  Atlantic  Coast  Newspaper 
Group,  which  includes  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Pennsylvania.  Previously,  he 
was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Newspa¬ 
per  Group.  Collins  will  continue  to  serve 
as  president  and  publisher  of  iheAsbury 
Park  Press. 


Mark  Hammond  has  been  promoted  to 
outbound  call  center  manager  at  The 
Oklahoman,  from  outbound  call  center 
supervisor. 


Steve  Todd  has  been  appointed  circulation 
director  of  the  Burlington  County  Times 
in  Willingboro.  Todd  most  recently  was 
circulation  director  at  the  Home  News 
Tribune  in  East  Brunswick. 


LEONARD  GREEN  &  PARTNERS 
HAS  SOLD 


Bob  Bober  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  Worrall  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  in  Union,  publisher  of  18  Garden 
State  weeklies.  Bober  previously  served 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Bergen 
Newspaper  Group. 


LIBERTY  GROUP 
PUBLISHING  INC. 

including  66  daily  newspapers 
and  208  non-daily  publications 
in  15  states,  with  combined 
circulation  of  2.1  million 


DAILY  NEWS 


NEW  YORK 

Thomas  Donovan  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Journal  News 
in  Westchester  County,  where  he  was 
most  recently  executive  vice  president. 

He  succeeds  Gary  Shorlock,  who  is  retiring. 


TO 

FORTRESS  INVESTMENT  GROUP  LLC 


Alberto  Vourvoulias-Bushwill  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  El  Diario  La 
Prensa.  Most  recently,  Vourvoulias-Bush 
was  managing  editor  of  the  magazine 
ARTnews.  He  replaces  Pedro  Rojas. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  acted  as  one  of  the  advisors 
to  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc.  in  this  transaction. 


Sam  Sifton  has  been  promoted  to  culture 
editor  at  The  New  York  Times,  from 
deputy  culture  editor.  Sifton  has  also 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


OBITUARIES 


J.D.  Alexander 

66,  Died  June  14 
FORMER  PUBLISHER,  THE 
SEATTU  POSTINTELUGENCER 

Known  to  col- 

leagues  as  a  hands- 
on  journalist  who  could 
be  tough  as  nails,  J.D. 
Alexander  was  equally 
regarded  as  a  passionate 
newsman  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  Proof  of  the  latter 
description:  His  most 
famous  one-liner  at 
the  Post-Intelligencer 
was,  “Morale  is  highly 
overrated.” 

A  native  of  North 
Carolina,  Alexander 
started  his  career  at  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal.  He  moved  to 
The  Washington  Post  in 
1967,  where  he  was  an 
assistant  national  editor 
when  the  Watergate 


scandal  broke;  a  political 
junkie,  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  proud  that  his 
name  had  been  included 
on  one  page  of  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein’s  A// 
the  President’s  Men. 

Alexander  went  on  to 
serve  as  managing  editor 
at  the  San  Diego  Union 
before  he  joined  the  P-I 
in  1986  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1993.  Most 
recently,  he  seiA^ed  as  a 
consultant  for  Hearst. 

H.  Howard  Flint  II 

66,  Died  June  14 
CHAIRMAN,  FLINT  INK  CORP. 

H  Howard  Flint  II 
•joined  the  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  family 
company  (the  world’s  no. 
2  ink  maker  and  the 
largest  privately  ovmed 


ink  company)  more  than 
30  years  ago.  He  was 
named  chief  operating 
officer  in  1988  and  chief 
executive  four  years  lat¬ 
er.  (He  retired  as  CEO  in 
January.)  Flint  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  industry  associa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  state  and 
local  educational  and 
cultural  organizations. 

Under  his  watch,  the 
business  more  than 
tripled  in  size,  relocated 
from  Detroit  to  Ann 
Arbor,  acquired  other 
companies  in  a  global 
expansion  that  included 
manufacturing  in  China, 
formed  several  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  and  moved 
into  ink-jet  inks,  print¬ 
able  antennas  and  elec¬ 
tronic  circuits,  and 
media  workflow  color- 
management. 


John  C.  Boor  Jr.  has  been  named  director 
of  information  services  at  The  Reading 
Eagle.  Boor  has  served  as  the  Eagle’s 
systems  editor  for  six  years. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
William  Collins  has  been  named  executive 
editorial  editor  of  The  Index-Journal  in 
Greenwood.  He  most  recently  served  as 
executive  news  editor.  Richard  Whiting, 
who  most  recently  was  managing  editor, 
replaces  Collins  as  executive  news  editor. 


TENNESSEE 
Richard  Fry  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  The  Fayette  County  Review  in 
Somerville  and  its  sister  publications  in 
Fayette  County.  Fry  most  recently  was 
publisher  of  the  Southern  Sentinel  in 
Ripley,  Miss. 

TEXAS 

Dan  Cunningham  and  George  Haj  have  been 
appointed  deputy  managing  editors  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  Cunningham  has 


been  named  deputy  managing  editor/ 
news.  He  most  recently  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/sports  and  has  led 
the  sports  department  since  1989.  Haj 
has  also  been  named  deputy  managing 
editor/news;  he  most  recently  served  as 
as  assistant  managing  editor/business. 
Fred  Faour  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor,  from  assistant  sports  editor.  RuSS 
Shaw  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor/news,  from  national 
editor.  Jacquee  Petchel  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor/projects. 
Petchel  most  recently  was  investigations 
editor  for  The  Miami  Herald.  Michael 
Mayo  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  production.  He  most  recently  was 
project  director  of  Detroit  Newspapers. 
Donald  Bricker  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Bricker  most  recently  served  as 
director  of  information  technology  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

VIRGINIA 

Joy  L.  Monopoli  has  been  named  publisher 
of  Richmond  Suburban  Newspapers. 
Monopoli  most  recently  W2is  the  regional 
advertising  director  for  The  News  & 
Advance  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Stephanie  Porter-Nichols  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Smyth  County  News  & 
Messenger.  She  previously  served  as 
editor  of  the  Wytheville  Enterprise. 

WISCONSIN 

Steve  Reed  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Herald  Times  Reporter  and  Lakeshore 
Chronicle  in  Manitowoc.  He  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  a  news  team  leader  at  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 


a 


A. 


Which  awards  inspire 
reporters  to  go  to 
exceptional  lengths 
in  covering  breaking 
science  news? 


AAAS  Science 
Journalism  Awards. 


The  AAAS  Science  )ournalism  Awards  represent  the 
pinnaclejif  achievement  for  professional  journalists  in  the 
■  science  writing  field.  The  awards  recognize  outstanding 
reporting  for  a  general  audience  and  honor  individuals 
(rather  than  institutions,  publishers  or  employers)  for  their 
coverage  of  the  sciences,  engineering  and  mathematics. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Pharmaceutical  Research  &  Development,  LL.C. 

DEADLINE:  August  1 

DETAILS:  www.aaas.org/SjAwards 


U.S.  CATEGORIES 

Awards  will  be  presented  for  U.S. 
submissions  in  the  following  categories: 

►  Large  Newspapers  ►Television 

►  Small  Newspapers  ►  Radio 

►  Magazines  •  ►  Online 

NEW  CATEGORY 

►  Children’s  Science  News 

Open  to  journalists  worldwide, 
across  all  news  media. 


SPONSORED  BY 

PHARMACEUTICAL  RESEARCH 

Al  development,  l.l.c. 


^AAAS 
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NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

2005 

HEARST 

WINNERS 


WRITING  PHOTO 


First  Place  $5,000  Award 

JAMES  CARLSON 

University  of  Missouri 

Second  Place-tie  $4,000  Award 
KENT  M.  BABB 
University  ol  South  Carolina 

Second  Place-tie  $4,000  Award 
RACHAEL  JACKSON 
University  ol  Maryland 


First  Place  $5,000  Award 

WILLIAM  W.  Pins 

Arizona  State  University 

Second  Place  $4,000  Award 
ANDREW  FALZON 
Holstra  University 

Third  Place  $3,000  Award 
DANIEL  R.  SILER 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 


First  Place  $5,000  Award 


Western  Kentucky  University 

Second  Place  $4,000  Award 
DARON  DEAN 
University  of  Florida 

Third  Place  $3,000  Award 
HARAZGHANBARI 
Kent  State  University 


First  Place  $5,000  Award 

LOU  RA6USE 

University  of  Minnesota 

Second  Place  $4,000  Award 

CHRIS  WELCH 

University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Third  Place  $3,000  Award 

JASON  HOROWITZ 

Syracuse  University 


RADIO  TELEVISION 

The  Hearst  Journalism  Awards  Program 

Congratulates  Winners  of  the  45th  Annual  National 
Writing,  Photojournalism  &  Broadcast  News  Championships. 

WE  WISH  THEM  MANY  MORE  SUCCESSES  IN  THEIR  JOURNALISM  CAREERS. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  chair  of  any  accredited  school  of  journalism  or 
The  Hearst  Journalism  Awards  Program  •  90  New  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  1212  •  San  Francisco,  CA  94105  •  415.543.6033 

WWW.  hearstawards.  org 

Fully  funded  by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 


EDITORIAL 


Behind  the  exaggerated  charges  of  ‘targeting’  journalists 
is  a  real  history  of  careless  killings  and  investigations 


IF  ONLY  THE  MURDERS  OF  JOURNAL- 

ists  in  Iraq  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  Bush  White  House  the  way  a 
few  ill-chosen  words  by  defenders 
of  a  free  press  can. 

Maybe  then  the  administration  might 
insist  that  the  U.S.  and  Iraqi  militaries  im¬ 
plement  clear  rules  to  minimize  the  danger 
to  journalists  and  other  civilians  in  conflict 
areas.  Maybe  then  it  would  undertake  seri¬ 
ous  probes  into  several  still-unexplained 
deaths  by  U.S.  fire.  Or  credibly  investigate 
allegations  that  U.S.  soldiers  forced 
Reuters  media  workers  to 
humiliate  themselves  in 
gross  ways.  Maybe  it  would 
explain  the  arrest  of  an 
Iraqi  CBS  cameraman. 

Instead,  as  we  have  seen 
time  and  again  since  the 
very  start  of  the  war,  the 
Bush  administration  would 
rather  dummy  up  —  wait¬ 
ing  for  opportunities  to 
make  political  hay  when  a  journalist  or 
activist  lets  passions  pick  a  phrase.  Oh, 
how  they  storm  the  heavens  with  right¬ 
eous  indignation  then. 

You’ll  get  no  argument  from  us  that 
Newspaper  Guild  President  Linda  Foley, 
CNN’s  Eason  Jordan,  and  Amnesty  Inter¬ 
national  overreached  rhetorically,  even 
without  the  gleeful  right-wing  bloggers 
shamelessly  twisting  their  comments  to 
find  spurious  evidence  of  anti-American 
bias. 

If  the  Bush  administration  is  truly 
offended  by  these  outbursts,  and  not 
delighted  by  the  public  distraction  they 
provide,  it  should  address  justifiable  frus¬ 
trations  about  the  military’s  conduct 
toward  journalists. 


There’s  no  doubt  that  the  military’s 
protection  of  U.S.  journalists  has  often 
been  exemplary,  as  journalists  embedded 
in  units  or  working  in  the  Green  Zone’s 
protective  cocoon  can  attest.  And  clearly, 
it  is  the  insurgents  who  are  targeting 
journalists,  especially  Iraqis,  for  murder 
and  kidnapping. 

But  according  to  the  careful  accounting 
of  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
(CPJ),  nine  of  the  43  journalists  killed 
on  duty  in  Iraq  were  victims  of  U.S.  fire. 
Worse,  those  deaths  occurred  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  suggest 
the  military  in  the  field  — 
and  Pentagon  officials 
in  Washington  —  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to 
learn  any  lessons  from 
the  tragedies. 

“There’s  been  a  failure 
of  the  military  to  either 
conduct  investigations  at 
all,  or  to  conduct  them 
thoroughly  and  credibly,”  says  CPJ’s  Joel 
Campagna,  who  monitors  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa.  We  don’t  even  know  the 
full  story  of  the  Palestine  Hotel  incident  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war.  Rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  that  were  supposed  to  change  after 
the  2003  killing  of  Reuters  cameraman 
Mazen  Dana  —  in  broad  daylight  by  sol¬ 
diers  just  30  yards  away  who  said  they 
mistook  his  camera  for  a  grenade  launcher 
—  apparently  have  not.  And  the  military 
recently  concluded  its  “investigation”  into 
the  abuse  charges  brought  by  three 
Reuters  media  workers  without  bothering 
to  interview  them. 

If  only  these  were  the  kinds  of  things 
Bush  administration  officials  would  so 
forcefully  denounce  as  “reprehensible.” 


The  war-zone 
safety  of  journos 
seems  to  have 
low  priority  at 
the  White  House 
and  Pentagon. 
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Fall  Publishers'  &  Advertising  Directors'  Conference 

The  Brown  Palace,  Denver,  Colorado 
September  20  -  September  23,  2005 


Mvertisinp  Speabrs/one-on-one  Meetiny  Participants 


David  Sobczak 

Greg  Bogich 

Kymn  Goldstein 

David  Crawford 

Joseph  Shaker 

Associate  Media  Buyer, 

Director  of 

Vice  President 

Strategic  Print 

President  &  CEO, 

PHD-US  (Dodge,  Jeep, 

Media  Marketing, 

Strategic  Planning, 

Marketing 

Shaker  Recruitment 

Chrysler,  Mercedes 

Benz,  Mitsubishi) 

Valassis 

Allied  Advertising 
(20th  Century  Fox) 

(The  Home  Depot) 

Advertising  & 
Communications 

Shannon  Wagner 

Newspaper  Services 
of  America  (The  Sports 
Authority,  Pier  One, 
etc.) 


William  Gamble 

American 

Communications 

Group 

(JCPenney) 


John  Casey 

Circulation  Manager, 
Ace  Hardware 


Keynote  Presentation 


Leadership, 
Innovation  & 
the  Future  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry 

William  Dean  Singleton 

Vice  Chairman  &  CEO 
MediaNews  Group 


Mark  Landon 

Executive 
Vice  President, 
Landon  Media  Group 


Jeff  Deitz 

Vice  President, 
The  Newspaper 
Network  (L'Oreal 
Big  Lots,  etc.) 


Session  Piplili^s 


Session  Highlights  Include: 

•  Selling  Against  Advo 

•  The  Free  Daily  Newspaper  Model-How  Is  It  Working? 

•  Benchmarking  Study  Results  -  Salaries/Benefits 

•  8-10  Participants  -  Advertiser  One-On-One  Meetings 

•  Movie  Studio  Advertising  Panel 

•  Selling  Against  Yellow  Pages 

•  Yourhub.com  -  Citizen  Journalism  &  Convergence 

•  Great  Idea  Session,  Website  Strategies,  Branding  Your 
Newspaper  &  Much  More! 


for  information  call  (888)  486-2466  or  visit  www.suburban-news.org 


- 


THE  SNA  FALL  CONFERENCE 
IS  SPONSORED  BY 


TITLE  SPONSOR 

Suburban  Classified 
Advertising  Network  (SCAN) 


databasedads  level  stonsor 

uuftuwuuwuuMu  Data  Based  Ads,  Inc. 


PRESSING  ISSUES 


Newly  unearthed 


Reporter’s  stories  censored  by  Gen.  MacArthur  hid  the  effects 
of  the  atomic  bomb  in  Nagasaki.  Here  are  fresh  details. 


WHEN  YOU’VE  BEEN  WRITING  ABOUT  ONE  His¬ 
torical  subject  for  what  seems  like  a  lifetime  — 
in  my  case,  the  aftermath  of  the  atomic  bomb¬ 
ings,  for  23  years  —  it’s  rare  that  something 
truly  new  emerges  to  solve  any  mysteries.  This 
happened,  however,  in  mid-June  when  articles  written  by  the  first 
reporter  to  reach  Nagasaki  after  the  Aug.  9,  1945,  attack  were 
published  for  the  first  time.  They  had  been  spiked  by  Gren.  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  censorship  office  back  then,  and  apparently  lost  forever. 
Recently  discovered,  some  were  published  in  Japan  on  June  16;  that 


night,  I  broke  the  story  in  this  country. 
Now  I’ve  obtained  some  new  material, 
straight  from  the  source. 

Here’s  one  addition:  The  reporter, 
George  Weller  of  the  now-defunct  Chicago 
Daily  News,  referred  to  MacArthur’s  “defi¬ 
ant  and  persistent  censorship  of  the  facts” 
in  an  unpublished  magazine  article  in 
1984.  Why  did  MacArthur  act  that  way?  In 
Weller’s  view:  “Jealous  of  the  fact  that  ‘his 
war’  of  four  years  had  been  won  by  two 
bombs  prepared  without  his  knowledge 
and  dropped  without  his  command, 
MacArthur  determined  to  do  his  best  to 
erase  from  history  —  or  at  least  blur  as  well 
as  censorship  could  —  the  important  hu¬ 
man  lessons  of  radiation’s  effect  on  civil 
populations.  MacArthur  could  not  halt  his¬ 
tory  or  science,  but  he  did  his  best  to  take 
the  bloom  off  death  by  atomic  radiation. ... 
Every  one  of  my  25,000  words  was  killed 
by  his  censorship.” 

Of  course,  there  was  another  reason  for 
erasing  these  stories,  and  other  articles, 
photos  and  films  that  offered  an  unvar¬ 
nished  view  of  the  results  of  the  bomb  (the 
official  U.S.  policy  for  years):  They  threat¬ 
ened  to  bring  the  use  of  the  bomb,  and  its 


future  development,  into  question. 

One  of  the  great  journalistic  mysteries  of 
our  time  was  solved  when  carbon  copies  of 
Weller’s  articles  were  found  in  his  disorgan¬ 


ized  archives  two  years  ago  by  his  son, 
Anthony  Weller,  following  his  death.  Some 
of  them  were  published,  for  the  first  time, 
last  month  by  the  Tokyo  daily 
Shimbun.  Anthony,  a  novelist  who  lives 
near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  told  me  he  hopes  to 
put  them  and  others  together  into  a  book. 

The  articles  that  finally  appeared  last 
month  only  covered  Weller’s  first  days  in 
Nagasaki.  He  stayed  in  the  area  for  about 
three  weeks  and,  according  to  his  son,  some 
of  his  most  gripping  observations  come 
from  his  visits  to  hospitals  and  former 
POW  camps  outside  the  city.  Anthony  told 


me,  referring  to  this  still-hidden  material: 
“Much  has  to  do  with  the  effects  of  radia¬ 
tion  on  people,  as  observed  meticulously  by 
Japanese  doctors.  Also,  the  many  accounts 
of  the  POWs  who  witnessed  the  bomb 
come  down  from  very  near  and  not  so  near 
—  including  one  group  of 200  working  in  a 
plant,  who  sheltered  in  the  slit  trench;  of 
that  group  only  eight  died  (the  eight  who 
poked  their  heads  out  and  saw  the  ray). 
Whereas  all  their  fellow  Japanese  workers 
who  did  not  get  into  the  trenches  were 
killed  when  it  hit.” 

In  this  still-unseen  material,  George 
Weller  recorded  many  additional  POW 
accounts,  including  this  one  from  Camp  25: 
Cpl.  Stan  Thompson  of  London,  England, 
said  the  mushroom  cloud  appeared  “as  a 
glowing  turbulent  cloud  expanding  at  the 
edges.”  He  considered  “it  might  be  a  new 
bomb,  but  felt  it  best  not  to  express  his 
opinion  for  fear  of  alarming  the  others.” 

The  published  articles,  meanwhile,  show 
that  Weller  took  a  wrenching  turn,  in  the 
process  anticipating  the  world’s  nuclear 
experience  ever  since  (which  is  detailed  in 
Hiroshima  in  America,  the  book  I  co-wrote 
with  Robert  Jay  Lifton  in  1995). 

An  early,  triumphal  article  that  Weller 
filed  on  Sept.  8, 1945,  the  day  after  he 
reached  the  city,  hailed  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bomb  as  a  military  device.  Later  that 
day,  after  visiting  two  hospitals,  and  shaken 
by  what  he  saw,  he  described  a  mysterious 
“Disease  X”  that  was  killing  people  who  had 
survived  the  bombing  in  relatively  good 
shape  but  were  in  pitiful 
condition  four  weeks  later, 
some  with  legs  and  arms 
“speckled  with  tiny  red 
spots  in  patches.”  These 
victims,  many  of  them 
children,  had  “neither  a 
bum  nor  a  broken  limb.” 

Tbe  following  day  he 
described  the  atomic 
bomb’s  “peculiar  disease ...  The  doctors ... 
candidly  confessed ...  that  the  answer  to  the 
malady  is  beyond  them.”  At  one  hospital, 
200  of 343  who  were  admitted  had  died: 
“They  are  dead  —  dead  of  atomic  bomb  — 
and  nobody  knows  why,”  Weller  wrote. 

In  a  later  article,  still  unpublished,  Weller 
revealed:  “In  the  crowded  hospitals  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  American  doctors  and 
nurses  I  somehow  expected  MacArthur 
would  have  allowed  to  come  through.  Yet 
the  Japanese  doctors  were  not  resentful. 
MacArthur  was  acting  as  one  of  their 
generals  would  have  done:  punish.”  @ 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


George  Weller’s  most 
gripping  observations 
can  be  found  in  tbe 
notes  he  took  while 
visiting  hospitals 
outside  Nagasaki. 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Freebie flyers 


Newspapers  want  travel  stories,  but  won’t  pay  too  much 
to  get  them.  Yet  free  trips  cause  an  ethical  dilemma. 


This  is  a  trip  through  what  some  cynics  call 
the  “Don’t  Ask,  Don’t  Tell”  travel  sections  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  which  writers  regale  readers  with  tales  paid  for 
by  the  resorts  they  are  covering.  When  politicians  go  on 
junkets  to  a  tropical  isle  as  guests  of  the  corporations 
they’re  supposed  to  be  monitoring,  newspapers  hound  them  with 
headlines  charging  them  with  selling  out  to  special  interests. 

When  a  writer  takes  a  free  trip,  his  patron  often  gets  the  kind 
of  positive  coverage  that’s  hard  to  buy  even  in  a  full-page  ad.  Hotels 
and  cruise  ships  use  this  flattering  copy  in  ads  that  run  after  the  sub¬ 


sidized  story  is  published. 

This  is  hardly  the  way  to  win  credibility. 
With  travel  costs  rising  almost  as  fast  as 
real  estate  prices,  newspapers  owe  their 
readers  an  independent  appraisal  of  vaca¬ 
tion  spots.  Some  newspapers,  sensitive  to 
ethics  violations  in  recent  years,  have  insti¬ 
tuted  policies  that  forbid  travel  writers  Irom 
accepting  press  or  sponsored  trips. 

While  editors  can  control  the  behavior  of 
the  full-time  staff  writers,  it  is  difficult  to 
catch  the  junketeering  freelancers  who 
dominate  the  newspaper  travel  sections  at 
small  and  mid-sized  dailies. 

Public  relations  operatives  for  some  vaca¬ 
tion  spots  know  that  budget-barren  travel 
editors  wink  at  this  legal  corruption.  Then 
they  hope  their  readers  aren’t  abused  in 
some  way  while  visiting  the  resorts  praised 
by  the  travel  writer. 

“Our  relationship  with  travel  writers  is 
like  dealing  with  sausage,”  says  Andrea 
Zani,  travel  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  Madison.  “We  don’t  know  how 
the  trips  are  put  together.  We  know  they  go 
on  press  tours.  We  just  hope  we  get  a  good 
story  [out  of]  it.” 


That  sausage  process  is  exacerbated  by 
the  paltry  fees  newspapers  pay  their  free¬ 
lance  travel  writers  —  checks  that  some¬ 
times  don’t  even  cover  their  airfare. 


“The  basic  economics  of  travel  writing 
where  a  writer  takes  a  $5,000  trip  and 
gets  just  $500  for  it  is  ridiculous,”  says 
Catharine  Hamm,  travel  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Hamm’s  fees  don’t  fit  the  bill,  either.  She 
pays  $500  for  a  piece,  $800  if  it  is  a  cover 
story.  “Unless  that  person  sells  that  story  10 
or  15  times,  he  can’t  break  even,”  said 
Hamm,  noting  that  she  allows  her  writers 
to  resell  their  pieces.  The  L.A.  Times  free¬ 
lance  contract  forbids  writers  from  accept¬ 
ing  any  partial  or  full  freebies,  but  the 


newspaper  has  a  list  of  some  three  dozen 
people  they  caught  doing  just  that. 

When  Hamm  became  travel  editor  in 
November  2003,  she  shut  dovm  a  column 
that  had  run  for  15  years  called  “Cruise 
Views”  by  the  late  Shirley  Slater  and  her 
husband,  Harry  Basch.  “It  was  about 
ethics,”  Hamm  said. 

No  wonder:  All  the  expenses  for  the  trav¬ 
eling  duo  were  covered  by  the  ships  on 
which  they  sailed.  The  paper  disclosed  the 
arrangement  at  the  bottom  of  each  column, 
but  sticking  a  tag  at  the  end  of  a  story  is 
nothing  more  than  a  plea  bargain.  It’s  say¬ 
ing,  “we’re  on  the  take,  but  we’re  being  up 
front  about  it.” 

It  also  skirts  one  of  the  most  important 
rules  of  honest  travel  writing:  going  to  a 
resort  anonymously  to  experience  the  same 
conditions  as  an  ordinary  vacationer.  Some 
papers  don’t  understand  that.  New  York’s 
Daily  News,  claiming  it  was  reforming  its 
travel  section,  recently  announced  it  will 
now  let  its  readers  know  when  the  paper 
accepts  a  free  trip.  Until  last  month,  it  sim¬ 
ply  took  them  and  didn’t  tell  anyone. 

The  paper  instituted  the  policy  after  the 
New  York  Post  reported  that  Michael 
Cooke,  the  Daily  News'  editor  in  chief, 
wrote  a  column  in  May  about  a  subsidized 
trip  he  took  to  a  London  castle.  Worse,  his 
News  piece  was  a  rewrite  of  a  similar  story 
he  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last 
year  when  he  was  still  editor  of  that  paper. 

But  the  Post  neglected  to  mention  that  its 
writers  also  go  on  freebie  trips.  “I  don’t  re¬ 
port  on  my  own  paper,”  said  Keith  Kelly,  the 
Post  writer  who  broke  the 
story  on  Cooke. 

That’s  one  reason  why 
readers  are  so  cynical  about 
travel  stories.  “The  public  in 
general  is  surprised  to  find 
that  we  pay  our  own  way,” 
said  Spud  Hilton,  travel 
editor  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  travel-section-for-hire  perception  is 
reinforced  by  the  Society  of  American  Tfrav- 
el  Writers  (SATW),  which  solicits  cities  to 
pay  for  its  members’  expenses  when  they 
travel  to  the  group’s  conventions.  “SATW 
has  these  regular  trips,  and  right  afterward 
we  start  to  see  four  or  five  submissions 
about  [where  they  stayed],”  Hilton  said. 

One  way  for  travel  viriters  to  gain  the 
trust  of  readers  is  to  treat  vacation  re¬ 
treats  like  movies:  Praise  the  good  ones, 
and  indict  the  ones  that  don’t  perform 
to  standards.  H  j 


Travel  writers  should 
treat  destinations  like 
movies:  Praise  the 
good  ones,  and  pan 
the  ones  that  don’t 
perform  to  standards. 
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STATISTICS  ANALYSIS 

Source:  Forestweb.com  I  Source:  Forestweb.com 

North  American  newsprint  markets  continued  to  spiral  downward  through  the  first 
four  months  of  2005,  with  U.S.  dailies'  consumption  dropping  4.3%  from  a  year  ago. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue,  given  that  publishers  are  reducing  consumption 
to  try  to  offset  rising  prices. 

The  announced  $35/tonne  hike  in  standard  30-lb.  newsprint  for  U.S.  buyers  was 
still  not  fully  implemented  several  weeks  after  its  March  1  effective  date,  when 
producers  announced  another  $35/tonne  increase  for  June  1 .  An  estimated  $20- 
$25/tonne  of  the  March  1  hike  had  taken  effect  by  April's  end,  bringing  transaction 
levels  to  $570-$580/tonne. 

To  enable  the  market  to  sustain  further  price  hikes,  newsprint  producers  not  only 
continue  to  take  extensive  downtime  but  also  have  announced  long-term  strategies. 
In  April,  Abitibi  and  Bowater  separately  indicated  plans  that  jointly  would  eliminate 
about  630,000  tonnes  of  newsprint  capacity  over  the  next  few  years  through 
machine  closures  and  mill  conversions. 

_ INK  SPOTLIGHT _ 

Source:  Dave  Savastano,  Editor,  Ink  World  Magazine 
www.inkworldmagazine.com 

Within  the  ink  industry,  one  of  the  brightest  spots  is  UV  ink.  The  ability  to  instantly  cure 
the  ink,  combined  with  improved  performance  characteristics,  has  made  UV  an 
increasingly  popular  alternative.  UV  is  making  headway  in  the  coldset  market. 

“Readers  and  advertisers  are  looking  for  more  from  newspapers,”  said  Norm  Harbin, 
Flint  Ink's  vp  of  business  and  technical  development  for  news  ink.  “In  order  to  remain 
competitive,  newspapers  need  to  provide  better  quality  and  more  color.  UV  aibws  printers 
to  print  on  more  substrates,  which  is  ideal  for  insert  work,  and  UV  ink  is  a  higher-density 
ink,  which  gives  newspapers  a  magazine  look  without  rub-off  or  set-off.  Ultimately,  our 
customers  are  finding  that  it  provides  them  with  the  ability  to  differentiate  themselves.” 

"UV  inks  are  embryonic  at  this  point  in  most  newsfDaper/commercial  coldset 
operations,"  said  Todd  Wheeler,  US  Ink's  marketing  sen/ices  manager.  "We  have 
customers  using  UV  inks  and  others  who  are  in  the  testing  phase.  UV  is  potentially  an 
economical  way  to  expand  the  commercial  side  of  the  business.  UV  ink  dries  instantly,  and 
it  is  smudge-free  and  rub-resistant.  It  can  also  be  used  to  print  inserts,  as  well  as  for 
printing  on  specialized  substrates  such  as  coated  and  supercalendered." 

UV  inks  are  more  expensive  than  conventional  coldset  inks,  which  will  lead  to  UV  being 
used  in  areas  where  its  benefits  will  pay  off  for  publishers.  "There  are  many  factors  other 
than  the  price  of  UV  inks  that  must  be  analyzed  by  printers  considering  UV  technology," 
said  Wheeler.  "Overall,  UV  ink  will  grow  in  areas  where  it  would  be  profitable  to  adopt." 


Bowater.  More  than  just  newsprint. 

Bowater  offers  a  full  spectrum  of  printing  and 
writing  papers  from  a  coated  #3  sheet  to  hi-brite 
DM  and  newsprint.  We  have  the  widest  product 
ottering  of  any  North  American-based  mechanical 
paper  producer.  Bowater's  broad  product  line 
makes  it  easy  tor  you  to  find  all  the  paper  you 
need  -  from  one  reliable  source. 

Bowater  has  12  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  South  Korea  and  13  North 
American  sawmills  that  produce  softwood  and 
hardwood  lumber.  We  also  operate  two  facilities 
that  convert  a  mechanical  basesheet  to  coated 
products. 

With  approximately  5.6  million  metric  tons  of  total 
pulp  and  paper  capacity,  Bowater  is  ready  to 
service  all  of  your  paper  needs. 


For  more  information  about 
Bowater,  contact  our  sales 
and  service  hotline  or  vist  us 
online  at  www.bowater.com. 

800^26-6689 
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LOSING 


Everyone  favors  more  careful  use  of 
anonymous  sources  —  hut  is  the  current 
crackdown  going  too  far? 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

For  months,  critics  had  been  battering  journal- 
ists  harder  than  a  hurricane  on  the  Florida  coast  over 
their  use  of  anonymous  sources.  Reporters  Matthew 
Cooper  and  Judith  Miller  had  lost  another  appeal  in 
their  court  fight  against  divulging  sources.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Scott  McClellan  blasted  reporters’  reliance 
on  unnamed  sources  as  Washington  correspondents  pressed  him 
to  end  background-only  briefings.  New  polls  showed  growing  read¬ 
er  opposition  to  anonymous  sourcing,  while  newspapers  scrambled 
to  revise  —  or  at  least  explain  —  their  policies  on  such  use. 


Then,  in  mid-May,  the  issue  received  even  ! 
more  negative  attention  when  Newsweek  ran 
its  infamous  item  about  Koran  desecration 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  a  story  that  relied  upon 
one  anonymous  source  and  was  quickly  re-  i 
tracted.  “There  are  mistakes,  and  then  there  i 
are  mistakes”  Sandy  Johnson,  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press’  Washington  Bureau  Chief,  says 
about  the  goof  “It  really  reflected  on  the 
credibility  of  the  industry.” 

On  the  popularity  scale,  anonymous  i 

sources  ranked  somewhere  between  steroid-  i 
engorged  ballplayers  and  IRS  agents. 

Then,  like  the  Lone  Ranger  coming  in  to 
save  the  day.  The  Man  returned.  Journal-  i 
ism’s  most  famous,  and  controversial,  confi-  i 


dential  source  —  Deep  Throat  —  rolled  back 
into  J-town,  as  if  he’d  waited  until  the  news 
business  needed  him  most.  W.  Mark  Felt, 
who  as  the  second-highest  ranking  FBI  offi- 
cicil  had  helped  Washington  Post  reporters 
Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  bring 
down  a  president,  pulled  off"  his  33-year-old 
mask  and  revealed  himself  In  doing  so,  he 
not  only  solved  journalism’s  most  famous 
mystery,  he  also  reminded  critics  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  impact  confidential  sourcing  can  have. 

“It  was  a  good  moment  to  pause  and 
remember  their  use  can  be  indispensable,” 
Philip  Taubman,  Washington  bureau  chief 
for  The  New  York  Times,  says  about  the 
effect  of  Deep  Throat’s  return  on  the 


sourcing  debate.  “The  momentum  was 
running  the  other  way.” 

Others  offered  similar  views  in  the  wake 
of  Felt’s  revelation.  “This  is  a  case  history 
and  a  case  lesson  of  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  have  confidential  sources,”  Bern¬ 
stein  told  the  New  York  Times  after  Felt’s 
admission,  while  former  Newsday  editor 
and  Watergate  reporter  Anthony  Marro 
declared,  “Deep  Throat  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  anonymous  sources  are  real 
people  and  sometimes  are  important  not 
just  to  reporters  but  to  democracy  itself.” 

But  does  the  legend  of  Deep  Throat 
;  have  enough  power  to  protect  anonymous 
sourcing  in  the  long  run?  Is  it  good  or  bad 
that  news  organizations  are  tightening 
t  controls  on  such  attribution  with  new 
i  rules  urging  their  limited  use  and  de- 
I  manding  more  specific  descriptions  of 
i  sources?  And  what  will  the  pending  court 
battles,  not  to  mention  a  proposed  federal 
shield  law,  mean  to  the  most  sensitive  of 
i  journalistic  tools? 

Industry  leaders  believe  the  decline  in 
1  anonymous  sourcing  will  continue,  but 
I  also  are  concerned  about  where  that  happy 
i  medium  will  rest  once  the  dust  settles, 
j  “It’s  good  to  bleed  journalism  of  the  sloppy 
sourcing,  it  gives  more  weight  to  proper 
I  usage,”  says  Kathleen  Carroll,  senior  vice 
I  president  and  executive  editor  of  the  Asso- 
i  ciated  Press.  “But  I  don’t  think  there  will 
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be  a  point  when  we  brush  our  hands 
together  and  say,  ‘there,  we’re  done.’” 


Entering  the  no-jly  zone 

Sig  Christenson  knew  in  early  May  that 
the  upcoming  list  of  military  bases  slated 
for  closure  would  include  three  from  his 
home  state  of  Texas.  The  military  writer 
for  the  San  Antonio  Express-News  even 
had  the  names  of  the  bases  that  would  be 
shut  down,  thanks  to  a  long-trusted  gov¬ 
ernment  source.  When  the  Pentagon  on 
May  13  released  the  list  of  the  33  major 
bases  targeted  for  closure,  it  turned  out 
Christenson  was  right. 

So  why  didn’t  he  publish  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  have  given  his  paper  a 
nice  scoop  and  warned  affected  families 
ahead  of  time  about  their  pending  plight? 
Simple:  He  didn’t  want  to  rely  on  one, 
unnamed  source,  no  matter  how  sure 
he  was  of  the  information.  “I  held  back 
because  I  didn’t  have  enough,”  says  Chris¬ 
tenson,  who  also  serves  as  president  of 
Military  Reporters  and  Editors.  “I  have 
to  have  at  least  two  sources  to  be  sure,  and 
I  would  be  a  lot  happier  if  I  had  three.” 

Christenson,  a  reporter  for  more  than 
20  years,  also  did  not  want  to  get  his 
source  in  trouble,  saying  that  such  a  reve¬ 
lation  would  have  been  easy  to  trace  back 
to  his  confidential  friend:  “When  some¬ 
thing  like  that  goes  in  the  paper,  there  is  a 
lot  riding  on  it.  I  told  my  bosses  about  it. 
We  had  a  discussion,  and  we  didn’t  do  it.” 

This  story  is  similar  to  many  examples  in 
newsrooms  both  in  and  out  of  Washington 
as  editors  discourage  the  use  of  anonymous 
sourcing.  But  not  everyone  agrees.  Some 
say  the  crackdown  is  overdue,  while  others 
defend  the  use  of  confi¬ 
dential  sources  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  tool  and  fear  that  too 
many  restrictions  could 
hurt  coverage. 

“It  is  dangerous  when 
you  start  saying  never 
[to  cmonymous  sourc¬ 
ing]  because  you  can 
lose  stories,”  says  Bill 


Learning  to  get  it  on  the  record 


Eric  Nalder,  an  investigative  reporter  with  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer,  actually  teaches  courses  in  keeping  sources  on  the  record  and  con¬ 
vincing  them  to  shed  the  anonymous  shield.  Entitled  “Loosening  Lips,”  the 
reporter’s  workshop  offers  guidance  at  places  like  Poynter  and  for  groups  that  in¬ 
clude  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Inc.  (IRE). 

“Too  many  reporters  don’t  take  the  steps  necessary  to  get 
things  on  the  record,”  Nalder,  a  newsman  for  35  years,  tells 
E&P.  “In  most  cases,  when  you  have  an  anonymous  source, 
there  are  steps  that  can  be  t£iken  to  get  them  on  the  record.” 

The  first,  Nalder  says,  is  to  research  as  much  about  the 
person  as  possible  to  put  them  at  ease.  Next,  tell  a  source  up 
front  that,  even  if  you  grant  anonymity,  you  will  try  later  to 
get  them  on  the  record.  “It  gets  them  thinking  about  that 
possibility,”  he  adds.  Then,  Nalder  says,  ask  for  something  small 
to  be  on  the  record,  something  minor  or  less  sensitive.  He  calls 
this  “ratcheting,”  in  which  lesser  items  are  put  on  the  record  lit- 


Eric  Nalder,  who 
likes  to  name  names 


tie  by  little.  Another  technique  is  to  interview  someone  more  than  once  —but  not  in 
an  annoying  way,  says  Nalder,  who  also  recommends  asking  if  sources  would  allow 
something  on  the  record  if  it  is  phrased  differently. 

“There  is  a  difference  between  using  anonymous  sources  as  the  meat  of  the 
story,  and  tracking  down  the  meat  of  the  story,”  Nalder  says.  “The  key  is  to  use 
the  best  interviewing  tools.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


affairs  and  intelligence,  stresses  that  sto¬ 
ries  based  on  confidential  sources  are  just 
as  acceptable  as  those  on  the  record  if  the 
sources  are  good,  more  so  if  they  are 
numerous.  One  example  is  a  June  3  report 
he  co-wrote  that  debunked  earlier  reports 
of  terrorist  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi  plan¬ 
ning  Iraq  bombings  from  Syria.  Most  of 
the  story  relied  on  unnamed  sources,  but 
included  several  of  them.  “We  had  three 
different  sources  saying  the  same  thing, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  to  report  the 
stoiy,”  Strobel  explains.  “Some  stories  you 
just  can’t  do  without  them.” 

For  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  Mark 


reporter  whose  technique  mirrors  that  of 
Woodward  and  Bernstein’s  use  of  Deep 
Throat.  “A  lot  of  people  are  not  willing  to 
talk  on  the  record.”  Tomkins  referenced  a 
story  several  months  ago  he  wrote  about  a 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Syria,  which 
he  filed  after  asking  several  White  House 
sources  what  they  thought  of  the  angle. 
“They  said,  ‘go  for  it,’  and  it  was  on  the 
button,”  he  adds. 


—  BILL  KOVACH  /Commitee  of  Concerned  Journalists 


Kovach,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Journalists  and  a  former  long¬ 
time  editor.  “A  straight  blackout  is  danger¬ 
ous  for  our  society,  but  so  is  careless  use.” 

Mike  McGraw,  a  30-year  reporter  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  a  member  of  its 
investigative  team,  agrees.  “I  hate  absolute 
policies,”  he  says.  “I  hope  the  backlash 
doesn’t  cause  newspapers  to  say  ‘never’ 
under  any  circumstances.” 

Warren  Strobel,  a  Knight  Ridder  corre¬ 
spondent  whose  beat  includes  military 


Fainaru-Wada,  who  with  Lance  Williams 
broke  the  BALCO  steroid  scandal  by  using 
leaked  secret  grand  jury  testimony,  such 
sourcing  is  a  necessity.  “To  believe  you 
could  do  a  lot  of  this  work  without  anony¬ 
mous  sources  is  naive,”  he  says. 

Some  defenders  of  anonymous  sources 
say  the  benefits  are  not  just  in  direct  report¬ 
ing,  but  also  in  gaining  an  understanding  of 
an  issue.  “I  bounce  ideas  off  of  them  and 
ask  if  I  am  heading  in  the  right  direction,” 
says  Richard  Tomkins,  a  UPI  White  House 


The  ‘Newsweek*  effect 

Clearly,  however,  the  trend  has  been  to¬ 
ward  less  anonymous  sourcing,  editors  and 
reporters  say,  even  before  the  Newsweek 

flap.  Most  newsrooms  remain  in¬ 
creasingly  skeptical  of  confidential 
reporting,  and  are  adamant  that 
reporters  get  information  on  the 
record.  A  survey  of  419  newsroom 
leaders  in  early  June  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
I  found  that  103  respondents  —  nearly  one 
I  in  four  of  those  polled  —  said  they  never 
I  allow  anonymous  sources  in  their  publica- 
I  tions,  with  most  of  them  from  smaller  or 
mid-sized  papers.  “Over  the  last  10  years, 

;  we  have  not  used  a  single  anonymous 
I  source,”  Ana  Walker,  editor  of  the  Longview 
\  (Texas)  News-Journal,  told  the  surveyors. 

I  “We  might  as  well  be  writing  fiction  if  we 
!  can’t  give  our  readers  a  source.” 

!  Nearly  all  of  the  nation’s  major  newspa- 
!  pers  and  news  services  have  either  rewrit- 
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ten  their  policies  on  sourcing,  or  at  least  re¬ 
minded  journalists  of  their  existence  —  and 
those  on  the  beat  say  the  message  is  clear: 
Back  off! 

“It  has  had  an  effect,”  says  Susan  Page,  a 
White  House  correspondent  for  USA  Today, 
which  instituted  a  tighter  policy  last  year  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  confidential  sourcing  receive 
approval  from  a  managing  editor.  “We  are 
clearly  trying  to  use  them  only  when  there  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  story.  It  just  means 
you  have  to  go  back  to  people  and  get  it  on 
the  record.” 

The  reasons  are  well  documented.  A  string 
of  incidents,  from  the  2003  leak  of  former 
CIA  agent  Valerie  Flame’s  identity  to  the  “60 
Minutes”  Bush  National  Guard  episode  to 
the  Newsweek  foul-up,  are  feeding  criticism 
of  confidential 
sourcing.  Add  to 
that  increasing 
competition  from 
24-hour  news 
channels,  a  growing 
community  of  news 
and  gossip  Web 
sites,  and  bloggers 
that  have  already 
proven  they  can 
break  news  and 
catch  others’ 
mistakes,  and  it 
means  reporters  are 
finding  that  ques¬ 
tions  surrounding 
the  use  of  anony¬ 
mous  sources  are  harder  than  ever  to  answer. 

The  New  York  Times  was  one  of  the  first 
to  institute  an  anonymous  sourcing  policy. 
Composed  in  February  2004,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Jayson  Blair  scandal,  the  guideline 
requires  at  least  one  editor  to  know  the 
identity  of  an  anonymous  source,  and 
demands  that  the  source  have  direct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  information  given.  Several 
months  later.  The  Washington  Post  devel¬ 
oped  a  similar  policy  of  editor  notification, 
while  also  stating,  “we  must  be  reluctant 
to  grant”  anonymity  to  sources. 

In  May,  the  Times  released  an  ethics 
report  detailing  a  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions.  One  section  includes  new  anonymous 
source  guidelines  declaring  that  reporters 
“must  be  more  aggressive  in  pressing  sources 
to  put  information  and  quotations  on  the 
record,”  while  also  urging  that  they  “be  more 
diligent  in  describing  sources  more  fully.” 

USA  Today  put  its  new  policy  in  place  a 
year  ago  and  created  the  position  of  stan¬ 
dards  editor,  who  tracks  the  use  of  such 
sources.  Editor  Ken  Paulson  implemented 
the  policy  shortly  after  taking  over  the  paper 


from  former  editor  Karen  Jurgensen,  who 
resigned  in  April  2004  due  to  the  Jack  Kelley 
scandal.  Paulson  claims  the  crackdown  re¬ 
duced  anonymous  sourcing  by  75%.  “You 
cannot  live  up  to  your  watchdog  role  unless 
you  occasionally  use  sources  who  are  afraid 
to  speak  out,”  he  says.  “But  the  key  is  to 
ensure  that  what  we  do,  we  have  faith  in.” 

For  several  years  in  the  1980s,  USA  Today 
allowed  no  anonymous  sourcing,  an  edict 
still  favored  by  founder  A1  Neuharth.  In  his 
column,  Neuharth  recently  wrote,  “Anony¬ 
mous  sources  generally  are  cowards,  who 
often  tell  more  than  they  know.” 

Striking  a  balance 

Several  studies  indicate  that  use  of  anony¬ 
mous  sourcing  is  down.  The  Project  for 

Excellence  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  in  its  “State 
of  the  News  Media” 
report  released  in 
March,  revealed 
that  anonymous 
sources  were  used  in 
only  7%  of  newspa¬ 
per  stories,  and  13% 
of  those  on  Page 
One  (down  from 
29%  a  year  earlier). 
The  study  reviewed 
16  dailies  of  various 
sizes  on  28  random¬ 
ly  selected  days  be¬ 
tween  January  and 
September  2004. 

A  more  recent  review  from  the  Center  for 
Media  and  Public  Affairs  comparing  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Reagan  administration’s  first  year 
with  the  first  year  of  George  W.  Bush’s  presi¬ 
dency  found  the  use  of  anonymous  sources 
had  dwindled  by  33%  among  several  major 
papers  and  network  outlets. 

Amy  Mitchell,  associate  director  of  the 
Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism,  says 
the  drop  in  anonymous  sourcing  came 
about  only  after  a  sharp  rise  in  the  1990s. 
“News  organizations  became  a  little  more 
lax  in  their  oversight,  the  sources  gained 
more  control,  and  were  able  to  demand 
anonymity  more,”  she  says.  “Reporters  were 
in  more  need  for  information,  there  was 
more  competition,  and  sources  saw  they 
could  demand  it  —  and  they  did.”  She  says 
the  pinnacle  of  abuse  came  during  the 
Monica  Lewinsky  scandal  when  “entire 
stories  based  on  anonymous  sources  and 
quoting  other  news  organizations  were 
running  without  original  reporting.” 

When  the  ethics  scandals  hit  just  a  few 
years  later,  the  backlash  began.  “We  needed 
to  have  a  pretty  firm  pulling  back  before  we 


The  mother  of  all  anonymous  sources,  W.  Mark 
Felt  helped  bring  down  a  president  as  Deep  Throat 


could  find  balance,”  Mitchell  says.  “I  think 
we  are  still  working  on  it.  The  verification 
balance  is  not  there,  but  there  are  positive 
signs  in  pulling  back.” 

Another  survey  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Annenberg  Public  Policy 
Center  shows  readers  strongly  question 
anonymous  sourcing.  The  report,  released 
May  24,  polled  1,500  people,  with  89% 
agreeing  that  news  stories  relying  on  anony¬ 
mous  sources  should  be  questioned  for 
accuracy,  while  53%  said  such  stories  should 
not  be  published  at  all.  Yet  most  agreed  that 
journalists  need  protection  from  government 
interference  on  such  issues,  with  59%  believ¬ 
ing  that  journalists  should  not  disclose  confi¬ 
dential  sources  if  ordered  by  a  court,  and 
56%  in  support  of  a  federal  shield  law. 

“The  anonymous-sourcing  issue  that  has 
become  so  prominent  today  has  less  to  do 
with  the  use  of  sources  and  more  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  about  how  and  why  anonymous 
sources  are  used,”  says  Aly  Colon,  an  in¬ 
structor  at  The  Poynter  Institute.  Some¬ 
times,  Colon  explains,  neither  the  press  nor 
the  public  can  distinguish  between  those 
anonymously  sourced  stories  that  are  worth 
something,  and  those  that  are  not. 

Never  say  never  again 

Still,  not  everyone  is  so  gung-ho  to  do 
away  with  anonymous  sourcing,  especially 
inside  the  Beltway.  “You  should  never  say 
never  because  every  case  is  different,”  says 
Ron  Hutcheson,  a  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Knight  Ridder  and  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association.  “If  you  have  something  that  is 
rock  solid  [based  on  an  anonymous  source], 
you  should  report  it.” 

Hutcheson  cites  a  2002  story  he  wrote 
that  revealed  Bush  planned  to  provide  more 
grants  to  “faith-based”  charities.  “I  had  no 
doubt  it  would  happen,  and  it  did  happen,” 
he  says.  Today,  he  adds,  there  would  be 
more  newsroom  debate  about  the  confiden¬ 
tial  sourcing  “and  I  would  have  to  argue 
more  for  using  it.”  g 

Dana  Priest,  who  covers  intelligence  and  i 

national  security  for  the  Washin^on  Post,  s 
stresses  the  need  for  anonymous  sourcing  on  z 
her  beat,  which  she  contends  is  so  sensitive 
that  on-the-record  comments  are  almost 
nonexistent.  “Most  everything  I  write  about 
is  something  the  government  doesn’t  want 
people  to  know  about,”  Priest  says.  “About 
90%  of  the  people  I  talk  to  not  only  don’t 
want  to  be  identified  by  name,  but  some¬ 
times  not  even  as  a  U.S.  intelligence  official.” 

She  points  to  a  story  in  late  December, 
which  relied  on  unnamed  sources,  about  the 
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cost  of  a  new  spy  satellite  program  that  had 
nearly  doubled  from  $5  billion  to  $9.5  bil¬ 
lion.  “There  should  not  be  black  and  white 
lines  [on  sourcing]  or  you  won’t  get  those 
stories,”  she  declares.  “This 
is  the  value  of  anonymous 
sourcing.” 

Priest  adds  that  the 
Post’s  policy  and  other 
pressures  against  anony¬ 
mous  sourcing  have 
prompted  her  to  offer  a 
more  descriptive 
attribution  of  sources,  and 
a  longer  explanation  of  why  they  do  not  want 
to  be  on  the  record.  The  satellite  story  de¬ 
scribed  the  source  as  “one  official,  who,  like 
others,  talked  about  the  program  and  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  condition  of  anonymity  because 
of  the  project’s  sensitivity.”  In  another  story  in 
March  about  CIA  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
a  secret  prison  in  Afghanistan,  Priest  made 
clear  that  the  story  was  based  on  four  un¬ 
named  sources.  She  described  them  as  “U.S. 
government  officials  aware  of  the  case.” 

Overall,  the  pressure  to  avoid  such  sourc¬ 
ing  is  fine,  “because  the  media  should  try  as 
hard  as  it  can  to  tell  the  public  everything  it 
can  about  a  story,”  Priest  says.  “The  onus  is 


on  the  reporter  who  uses  anonymous  sources 
to  make  sure  it  is  right.” 

Ed  Chen,  a  veteran  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  says  the 
new  demands  of  on-the-record  sourcing  are 
making  life  difficult,  using  the  recent  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Capitol  Hill  filibuster  fight  as  an 


example.  Some  sources  refused  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  “as  even  ‘a  leadership  aide  in  the  Senate.’ 
Just  as  ‘an  aide,’”  he  says.  Chen  adds  that  he 
now  tries  harder  to  get  people  on  the  record, 
“but  my  success  rate  is  not  something  to 
write  home  about.” 

A  welcomed  improvement? 

But  most  of  those  reporters  and  editors 
who  spoke  for  this  story  say  the  new  push  for 
better  sourcing  and  more  on-the-record  at¬ 
tribution  is  a  welcomed  improvement.  “You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  often  sources 
roll  over  when  you  point  out  the  quotes  you 
want  to  use,”  says  Johnson  of  the  AP,  which 


has  had  an  anonymous  sourcing  policy  for  10 
years  that  requires  manager  approval  and 
allows  it  only  for  news,  not  opinion.  “The 
culture  has  to  change,  and  we  are  seeing 
some  small  changes.” 

Mark  Silva,  a  Chicago  Tribune  White 
House  reporter,  agrees,  saying  he  disdains 
off-the-record  comments  and  com¬ 
plains  that  Washington  has  a  surplus 
of  anonymous  sources.  “I  don’t  like 
the  lack  of  accountability,”  he  ex- 

■  plains,  noting  he  rarely,  if  ever,  uses 
them.  “Readers  deserve  to  know 
where  information  is  coming  from.” 
Silva  admits  that  he  has  had  to  sit  on  sto¬ 
ries  based  on  unnamed  sources  that  ended 
up  being  true,  because  he  felt  the  attribution 
wasn’t  transparent  enough.  He  points  to  a 
February  item  he  came  across  about  a  soon- 
to-be-announced  White  House  program, 
which  he  declined  to  identify.  “I  had  docu¬ 
mentation  on  the  information  that  was  about 
to  be  revealed,  and  it  was  eventually  re¬ 
vealed,”  Silva  says.  “I  would  have  had  to  iden¬ 
tify  where  it  came  from  and  could  not.  It  was 
not  some  earth-shattering  story  and  I  waited. 
I  spoke  to  my  editors  and  the  reaction  was 
that  I  was  right  to  wait.” 

But  sometimes  the  push  for  on-the-record 
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sourcing  pays  oflf,  reporters  say.  Adam 
Nagoumey,  a  political  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  says  he  had  much  more  luck  get¬ 
ting  people  on  the  record  during  last  year’s 
presidential  race  than  he  had  in  past  cam¬ 
paigns.  “Ten  years  ago,  there  would  have 
been  more  anonymous  quotes,”  Nagoumey 
says  about  his  coverage  of  John  Kerry,  noting 
one  story  about  criticism  of  Kerry’s  strategies 
that  had  no  anonymous  comments.  “We  had 
about  20  people  on  the  record.  The  culture 
has  changed  and  reporters  are  pushing  to 
put  more  people  on  the  record.” 

Nagoumey's  Times  colleague  Elizabeth 
Bumiller,  who  covers  the  White  House  and 
pens  the  paper’s  weekly  “White  House  Let¬ 


ter,”  agrees.  She  says  a  recent  story  on  the 
Bush  administration  included  a  source  who 
had  initially  wanted  to  be  off  the  record.  “I 
said,  ‘this  is  a  good  quote,  can’t  you  go  on  the 
record?’  and  he  did,”  she  recalls.  “In  the  last 
year,  we  have  been  pressed  more  and  more 
by  editors  to  get  things  on  the  record,  and  I 
am  all  for  that.” 

Another  time,  she  used  a  source  but  care¬ 
fully  described  the  person  in  print  as  some¬ 
one  “who  didn’t  want  to  be  named  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  identified  as  talking 
about  possible  motives  of  the  White  House” 
—  a  bit  lengthy,  but  far  more  specific. 

For  other  reporters  outside  of  Washington, 
even  those  on  the  investigative  beat,  using 
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Announces 
THE  KAISER 
MEDIA  INTERNSHIPS 
IN  URBAN  HEALTH  REPORTING 
FOR  2005 


An  internship  program  for  young  minority 
journalists  interested  in  specializing  in  urban 
public  health  reporting 

The  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  is  again  sponsoring  summer  internships,  starting 
June  2005,  at  twelve  metropolitan  newspapers  and  at  two  local  television  stations,  for  young 
minority  journalists  interested  in  reporting  on  urban  public  health  issues.  The  interns  are 
selected  by  the  newspapers/TV  stations. 

The  fourteen  2005  Kaiser  Media  Interns  and  their  host  newspapers/TV  stations  are: 

Durrell  Dawson  -  KXAS-5,  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Michelle  Keller  -  The  Orlando  Sencinel/El  Sentinel 
Kai  Ma  -  Newsday 

Ayesha  McAdams'Mahmoud  -  The  Oregonian 
Kevin  McCullough  -  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
Mariana  Minaya  -  The  Baltimore  Sun 
Melissa  Navas  -  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Madison  Park  -  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 
Dinesh  Ramde  -  The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
Marisa  Rodriguez  -  KTVU-2,  San  FrancisccvOakland 
Robert  Samuels  -  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
Naseem  Sowti  -  The  Washington  Post 
Kadesha  Thomas  -  The  Boston  Globe 
Chris  Young  -  The  Sun-Sentinel,  Fort  Lauderdale 

The  Kaiser  Internship  Program  provides  an  initial  week-long  briefing  on  urban  public 
health  issues  and  health  reporting  in  Washington,  D.C.  Interns  are  then  based  for  ten 
weeks  at  their  newspaper/TV  station,  typically  under  the  direction  of  the  Health  or  Metro 
Editor/News  Director,  where  they  report  on  health  issues.  The  program  ends  with  a  3-day 
meeting  and  site  visits  in  Boston.  Interns  receive  a  12-week  stipend  and  travel  expenses. 

The  aim  is  to  provide  young  journalists  or  journalism  college  graduates  with  an  in-depth 
intrcxluction  to  and  practical  experience  on  the  specialist  health  beat.  For  more  details, 
check  our  website  at  www.kff.org/mediaintemships;  to  apply  for  the  2006  program,  e-mail 
or  write  to: 

Penny  Duckham 

Executive  Director  of  the  Kaiser  Media  Fellowships  Program 

Kaiser  Family  Foundation 

2400  Sand  Hill  Road 

Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 

Email:  pduckham@kff.org 

The  Kaiter  FatniK'  is  a  notvftmfit,  private  iweraring  foundation  dedicated  to  provndinc  information  and  analysis  on  health  care  issues  to  policymakers,  the 

media,  the  health  care  communtT>'.  and  the  fieneral  public.  The  Foundation  is  not  associated  with  Kaiser  Permancnte  or  l^iser  Industries. 


anonymous  sources  is  a  rarity  in  today’s  cli¬ 
mate.  “You  just  don’t  do  it,”  says  Mike 
Wilkinson,  an  investigative  reporter  with  The 
Blade  in  Toledo  who  has  gained  notice  for  a 
never-ending  expose  of  a  coin-selling  scandal 
involving  state  officials  and  political 
fundraisers.  He  adds,  “I  can’t  recall  a  story 
where  it  was  supported  by  anonymous 
sources.  I  don’t  find  it  constrictive.” 

Getting  Scotty  on  the  beam 

While  many  reporters  are  willing  to  cut 
back  on  using  confidential  help,  they  also 
want  the  White  House  to  do  the  same.  Earli¬ 
er  this  year,  a  group  of  seven  D.C.  bureau 
chiefs  fed  up  with  government  briefings  that 
were  required  to  be  off  the  record  met  with 
Press  Secretary  Scott  McClellan  and  urged 
that  he  put  an  end  to  such  events.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  group  sent  an  e-mail  to  several 
dozen  other  Washington  bureau  chiefs  ask¬ 
ing  that  when  their  reporters  attend  a  back- 
ground-only  briefing,  they  ask  that  it  be  on 
the  record  and  demand  to  know  why  it  is  not. 

“I  think  we  are  making  some  headway,” 
says  the  AP’s  Johnson,  one  of  those  who 
spearheaded  the  protest  and  acknowledged 
fewer  off-the-record  briefings  since  it  began. 

Hutcheson  of  Knight  Ridder  says  the 
background  briefings  had  gotten  so  bad 
that  he  refused  to  quote  anything  from  one 
in  April  held  prior  to  a  Bush  energy  speech. 
It  included  three  White  House  officials,  all 
demanding  to  be  unidentified.  “That  was  a 
marker,  a  low  point  in  their  use  of  anony¬ 
mous  briefings,”  Hutcheson  says.  “That 
pushed  me  over  the  edge,  and  I  would  not 
write  about  it.” 

But  most  reporters  admit  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  recently  improved  and  credit 
McClellan  with  listening  to  their  concerns. 
“I  think  it  is  encouraging,”  says  Page  of 
USA  Today.  “Briefings  are  on  the  record 
now,  unless  there  is  a  compelling  reason 
not  to  be.” 

Another,  larger  concern  related  to 
anonymous  sourcing  remains  unresolved, 
however:  The  continued  demands  from 
federal  officials  for  their  identities. 

The  most  well  known,  of  course,  is  the 
Valerie  Plame  case,  in  which  federal  prose¬ 
cutor  Patrick  Fitzgerald  is  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  about  who  leaked  the  identity  of  the 
former  CIA  agent  to  several  journalists. 
Although  columnist  Robert  Novak  first  pub¬ 
lished  her  identity,  Fitzgerald  has  focused  on 
Matthew  Cooper  of  Time  magazine  and  the 
New  York  Times’ Judith  Miller,  ordering 
them  to  reveal  their  sources.  Both  have  been 
held  in  contempt  and  ordered  to  jail  for 
refusing  to  divulge  the  information,  but  have 
avoided  doing  so  while  the  U.S.  Supreme 
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Court  considers  taking  on  the  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  several  other  cases 
have  resulted  in  reporters  either  being 
subpoenaed  or  formally  asked  to  turn  over 
sources.  The  recent  string  of  investigations 
has  prompted  a  proposed 
federal  shield  law,  which 
is  currently  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  a  House  com¬ 
mittee.  Clearly,  all  of 
these  activities  are  put¬ 
ting  anonymous  source 
protection  at  risk,  and 
may  very  well  cause 
many  potential  sources 
to  back  off. 

“If  the  [Plame]  case  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  they  render  a  decision  that  goes 
against  the  press,  in  the  short  term,  every¬ 
one  will  be  a  lot  more  careful”  in  using 
anonymous  sources,  says  Poynter’s  Aly 
Colon.  “If  it  goes  the  other  way,  it  would  be 
a  big  mistake  to  go  overboard  [using  anony¬ 
mous  sources],  which  might  happen.”  Adds 
Page  of  USA  Today,  “I’m  very  concerned 
that  it  is  going  to  have  a  chilling  effect.” 

While  Cooper  declined  to  comment. 
Miller  says  bluntly  that  the  federal  court 
actions  may  eventually  scare  sources  into 


drying  up:  “Without  these  people  coming 
forward,  people  are  not  going  to  find  out 
information  they  need,”  she  tells  E^P. 

Safety  vs.  the  ‘big  break’ 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  For  most 
news  organizations,  the  recent  events  will 
continue  to  curtail  anonymous  sourcing 
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when  possible,  which  appears  to  be  a  good 
thing  overall.  But  if  the  courts  and  federal 
investigators  keep  up  their  high-pressure 
tactics,  or  editors  go  too  far  in  limiting 
such  sourcing,  important  news  may  not 
get  out,  others  fear. 

“We  have  painted  ourselves  into  this 
corner  as  a  profession,  and  I  believe  anony¬ 
mous  sourcing  has  been  overused,”  says 
David  Boardman,  managing  editor  of  The 
Seattle  Times  and  president  of  IRE.  “We 
used  them  far  too  much  when  it  weisn’t 
necessary,  and  in  some  slippery  ways.”  He 
says  the  industry  has  to  show,  through  poli¬ 


cies  and  practice,  it  is  being  responsible: 
“We  need  to  be  more  transpeu'ent  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Irwin  Gratz,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  agrees:  “I  have 
no  idea  where  it’s  going  to  wind  up,  but 
I  think  we  are  getting  to  a  better  place. 

News  organizations  are  taking  some  good, 
aggressive  steps.” 

Still,  a  balance  must  be  struck. 
While  USA  Today  deserves  credit 
for  cutting  back  on  anonymous 
sources,  David  Remnick,  editor 
of  The  New  Yorker,  asked  recently, 
“How  many  national-security 
stories  has  USA  Today  broken?” 

For  the  lessons  of  Deep  Throat  to  have  a 
positive  effect,  reporters  and  editors  need 
to  remember  the  basics,  says  Ben  Bradlee: 
“Use  them  only  as  a  last  resort  and  try  for 
maximum  identification  of  the  source,  as 
long  as  you  can’t  get  it  any  other  way.” 

Bob  Woodward,  who  spoke  while  rush¬ 
ing  to  get  his  upcoming  Deep  Throat  book 
finished,  believes  the  ends  can  often  justify 
the  means  if  secret  sources  aren’t  abused.  If 
papers  get  good  results  from  anonymous 
sourcing,  he  declares,  “people  will  see  that 
it  can  work.  It  all  depends  on  that.”  11 


Tampa  Bay’s 
favorite  newspaper 
isnowHorida’s 
favorite.  Every  day. 


It's  true.  Floridians  turn  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Tunes  more  than  any  other  paper  in  the  state. 
For  years  the  St  Petersburg  Times  has  been  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  ten  best  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Respected  fw  its  journalistic  integrity,  artful  writing,  design  excellence  and  quality  reproduction, 
the  Times  has  become  one  of  the  last  and  largest  independently  owned  newspapers.  To  see  for  yourself 
why  we  are  Florida's  best  and  most  widely  read  newspaper  -  visit  www.sptimes.com.  Every  day. 
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St  Petersburg  Times  432,231 
Miami  Herald  429,697 

Orlando  Sentinel  368,562 

Sun-Sentinel  359,772 

Tampa  Tribune  315,407 
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Total  Daily  Circulation 

St  Petersburg  Times 

337,515 

Miami  Herald 

312,811 

Sun-Sentinel 

260,316 

Orlando  Sentinel 

251,998 

Tampa  Tribune 

238,743 

I  Total  Sunday  Circulation  | 
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We’re  pushing  60  in 
2005:  announcing 
an  honor  roll  of  10 
papers  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year. 

Past  winners  have  ranged  far  and  wide, 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Ore. 
—  from  Tampa  to  Toledo  and  out  to 
Tucson  (see  E&P  Online  for  a  complete 
list).  We  are  not  honoring  the  “10  Best” 
newspapers,  but  10  papers  that  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  others  in  one  (or 
several)  important  areas:  Editorial. 
Community  awareness.  Marketing. 
Tech.  Attractive  design.  Online  innova¬ 
tions.  Diversity  in  coverage  and  in 
hiring.  Once  again,  in  our  search  and 
evaluation,  we  found  much  to  like 
across  the  U.S.A.  —  Greg  Mitchell 
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the  staff  until  they 
were  in  the  build¬ 
ing,”  Rick  Everett, 
managing  edi¬ 
tor/news,  says 
about  the  photo 
change.  “Accessi¬ 
bility  and  knowing 
they  are  here  has 
helped.”  Add  to 
that  the 
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Newark,  NJ 


spot,  Willse  was  able  to  add  50  editorial 
positions,  including  two  to  the  statehouse 
bureau  in  Trenton  that  now  boasts  12 
reporters  —  perhaps  the  most  of  any 
statehouse  bureau  in  the  country. 

Observers  credit  that  large  outlay  with  J 
helping  the  paper  beat  the  competition  | 
when  McGreevey  dropped  the  bombshell  | 
last  summer  that  he  was  gay,  had  en-  j  - 
gaged  in  an  affair,  and  would  step  down. 
“Unlike  other  states,  Trenton  is  in  effect  a  _ 
City  Hall  for  the  state,”  Willse  says  about  ■■ 
the  papers  commitment  there.  “State  !  s 
government  [in  New  Jersey]  has  more 
of  a  stake  in  peoples’  lives  than  most  state 
governments.” 

Willse’s  tenure  has  also  included  the 
creation  of  the  paper’s  first  food  section, 
calendar  weekend  section,  TV  book,  and 
additional  Sunday  editorial  sections.  He 
oversaw  formation  of  a  new  art  and  graphics 
department,  expanded  the  paper’s  library, 
and  switched  from  an  outside  photo  agency 
to  an  inside  photo  department  in  2001  — 
the  same  year  the  paper  won  its  first 
Pulitzer,  for  photography. 

“It  didn’t  really  feel  like  they  were  part  of 


Willse 
took  over  as 

I  ^  editor  of  The 

Star-Ledger  oi 
Newark,  N.J.,  10 
years  ago,  it  had 

zero  Pulitzer  Prizes  to  its  name.  Since  then, 
the  Jersey  daily  has  taken  home  two  in  the 
past  four  years,  including  the  2005  breaking 
news  prize  for  its  coverage  of  last  year’s  sur¬ 
prise  resignation  of  Gov.  Jim  McGreevey.  It 
has  also  entered  sue  finalists  since  2001.  But 
if  you  ask  Willse,  who  came  to  the  Garden 
State  in  1995  after  editing  stints  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  New  York’s  Daily 
News,  his  first  goal  was  improving  quality, 
not  winning  awards.  He  credits  Advance 
President  Donald  Newhouse  with  giving  him 
the  resources  to  beef  up  staffing  and  expand 
features  that  he  claims  led  to  the  awards,  as 
well  as  the  paper’s  statewide  dominance. 

“We  try  to  be  good  at  all  of  it,  front  to 
back,”  Willse  says.  “And  if  you  pull  that  off, 
the  Pulitzers  come  along.” 

Within  two  years  of  taking  over  the  top 


Governor  plans  to  leave  office  .Nov 


papers 

^  .  iL  strong  zoning, 

^  Rj  ^  focus  on  local 

'- —  '  coverage  (and  large 

“  ^  ^  newshole),  and 

-  ogp“  R  editors  contend  the 

basics  carry  the  day. 

Readers  also  praise  the  paper’s  periodic 
special  reports,  on  issues  such  as  school  test 
results  and  graduation  rates,  and  comparable 
property  taxes  —  both  major  issues  in  this 
highly  taxed  state.  The  annual  “School  Re¬ 
port  Card”  offers  information  such  as  class 
size,  SAT  averages,  teacher  salaries,  and  col¬ 
lege  advancement  rates  for  every  public 
school  in  the  state.  “People  come  to  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  substance  from  us,”  Willse 
says  of  the  reports,  which  can  often  be  found 
at  real  estate  offices  and  open  houses.  “We 
try  to  be  a  complete  paper.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


8  personality  that’s  been 
^  drained  away  at  too 
H  many  papers.  Every- 
H  one  in  America  knows 
H  two  of  its  writers, 

-c  Roger  Ebert  and 
Richard  Roeper.  Even 
V  more  remarkable  is  the 
r  paprer’s  deep  bench  of 
columnists,  from  celebri¬ 
ty  disher  Bill  Zweeker  to 
the  bubbly  Paige  Wiser,  to  graceful  sports- 
writer  Rick  Telander  and  the  increasingly 
deserving  occupant  of  Mike  Royko’s  old 
page  2  space,  Mark  Brown. 

Then  there’s  the  love-’em-or-loathe-’em 
trio  of  pugnacious  sports  commentator  Jay 
Marriotti,  who,  in  Spinal  Tap  fashion,  has 
an  11  on  his  volume  knob;  Neil  Steinberg, 
undoubtedly  the  only  columnnist  to  de¬ 
scribe  himself  in  print  as  a  “mouthy  Jew”; 
and  columnist  Mary  Mitchell,  who’s  bril¬ 
liantly  insightful,  except  when  she’s  blood- 
pressure-raisingly  wTong,  wrong,  wrong. 

Newsrooms  across  America  should 
honor  the  Sun-Times'  touching  faith  in 
deliverance  by  journalism  by  erecting  little 
shrines  to  the  tabloid,  where  reporters 
could  pray  like  devotees  of  St.  Jude,  the 
patron  of  lost  causes.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Chicago  Sun-Times 


unpunished.  It  deserved  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  this  year;  No  winner  actually 
accomplished  as  much  for  its 
hometown  as  the  continuing  BMP 

“Clout  on  Wheels”  series  reported 
by  Tim  Novak  and  Steve  Warmbir. 

So  far,  27  people  (among 
them  14  city  workers)  have 
been  charged  in  the  Hired 
Truck  scandal,  which  paid 
“insider”  dump  trucks  to  sit 
£  Ml  tnK  idle  at  job  sites.  And  when 

1  Time  magazine  was  crowning 
i  Richard  M.  Daley  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  best  mayors,  the 
Sun-Times  corruption 
reporting  was  eroding  the 
Son  of  Boss’  once-unas- 
sailable  political  fortress. 
“The  investigation  contin¬ 
ues  full  throttle,”  promises 
Editor  in  Chief  John 
Barron. 

But  the  Sun-Times  is  no 
one-trick  pony.  It  delivers 
an  editorial  package 
seasoned  with  the  kind  of 


That’s  right, the  Chicago Sun- 

Times:  The  Audit-Bureau-censured, 
old-offices-razed-for-a-Trump- 
vanity-project,  allegedly-looted-by-its-ex- 
publisher,  Hollinger-can’t-seem-to-giYe-it- 
away  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

During  two  hellish  years  that  would  have 
driven  other  newsrooms  into 
a  permanent  funk,  the  Sun-  ( 

Times  has  proven  itself  the  ' 

Little  Tabloid  That  Could. 

More  than  14  months  after 
Publisher  John  Cruickshank 
discovered  his  paper  had  been 
inflating  its  circ  numbers  — 
and  did  his  best  to  rectify  the 
situation  with  angry  advertisers 
—  the  Sun-Times  demonstrates 
that  a  newspaper  stripped  of  its 
marketing  budget  (among 
countless  other  things)  can  never¬ 
theless  prevail  by  relying  on  edito¬ 
rial  content:  aggressive  reporting, 
colorful  personalities,  and  a  mis- 
chievious  sense  of  fiin. 

Of  course,  for  the  hard-luck 
Sun-Times,  no  good  deed  goes 
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I!S^X  and  then  readers  will  be  able 
to  add  comments  to  most  ar- 
L^^VV  tides.  Alexander  fields  story 
f  \\\\\  ideas  and  tips  from  readers, 
Will  which  he  passes  on  to  appro- 
priate  editors.  And  Robinson 
is  currently  searching  for  his 
first  neighborhood  columnist, 
someone  to  represent  a  “com- 
munity  of  geography”  with  both 
a  column  in  the  paper  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  site. 

This  online  project  has  garnered  the 
N^R  lots  of  national  attention.  In  recent 
months,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Associated  Press  have  joined  E&P  in  profil¬ 
ing  Robinson  and  his  paper.  But  Robinson 
acknowledges  that  there  isn’t  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  yet  in  the  community.  “It’s 
fimny,”  he  says.  “We’re  getting  this  national 
publicity ...  but  I’m  not  sure  how  many 
people  know  this  is  going  on.”  That’s  bound 
to  change  when  the  site  redesign  is  com¬ 
plete  and  a  big  marketing  push  kicks  in. 

But  even  without  the  marketing,  traffic 
to  the  blogs  keeps  growing  —  and  more 
and  more  comments  are  appearing, 
Robinson  reports.  Readers,  in  other  words, 
are  already  entering  the  tovm  square. 

—  Jesse  Oocfeld 


News  &  Record 


Greensboro,  N.C 


toriaJ  processes  to  outside 
scrutiny  and  generally 
working  to  build  what  they 
call  a  “virtual  town  square.” 

“The  goal  is  —  you  know, 
as  I  sit  here  and  think  about 
this,  it  sounds  really  hokey  - 
the  goal  is  what  every  journalist’s  goal  is: 
to  spread  the  news  and  to  get  people  talking 
about  the  stuff  that’s  important  and  what’s 
happening  in  their  community,”  Robinson 
told  £efPback  in  February,  when  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  launching.  “If  I  have  to  do  that 
online.  I’ll  do  it  online.  If  I  can  do  it  in  the 
newspaper.  I’ll  do  it  in  the  newspaper.  We 
want  to  help  people  make  smart  decisions 
PM  ]  for  their  life,  and  help 

give  them  the  informa- 
"  tion  they  need  to  par- 

ticipate  in  democracv.” 

paper  was  offering 
some  16  staff-written 
Ml. '  ~  3  . blogs,  along  with  four 

">!—■ -y*—! .  podcasts.  A  redesign  of 

the  site  is  scheduled  to 
■“  “r*”  be  released  any  day. 


The  drumbeat  of  data  is  con- 

stant.  In  January,  the  Pew  Internet 
and  American  Life  Project  reported 
that  42%  of  Americans  regularly  got  their 
news  from  a  newspaper  in  2004  (down 
from  47%  in  2000),  while  29%  got  their 
news  online  last  year  (up  from  23%  in 
2001).  So  rather  than  simply  worrying 
about  these  numbers  and  condemning 
these  trends,  as  some  newspaper  folks  are 
doing,  John  Robinson,  the  52-year-old  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Cf  Record  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  is  facing  head-on  the  increased  popu¬ 
larity  of  online  news. 

Determined  to  remain  relevant  to  his 
readers,  Robinson  and  his  staff  in  Greens¬ 
boro  —  notably  Lex  ewsmbwhi 

Alexander,  the  veteran 
N^R  editor  who’s  over-  '  ^ 

seeing  the  project  —  ^ 

are  overhauling  their 
paper’s  Web  site  (at  i 

www.news-record.com). 

They’ve  encouraged  '  alKjfl 

blogs,  reader  feedback,  ^ 

and  citizen  journalism,  “jr  ;  , 

opening  the  paper’s  edi- 


mSMY' 


ed  environment,”  Fidler  notes. 
M;  “The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
~~  !  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Post- 
J  Dispatch,  Kansas  City  Star, 
j  [/SA  Today,  The  New  York 

&  !  _ U  1 _ _  1 _ 


Columbia  Missourian 


has  been  on  a  real  innova¬ 
tive  roll  recently. 

Just  this  spring,  Roger 
Fidler  —  the  new-media 
guru  who  is  now  at  Miz- 
zou  on  a 


Don’t  you  dare  call  the  Colum- 
bia  Missourian  a  college  paper. 
Tom  Warhover,  the  Missourians 
professional  executive  editor,  makes  that 
clear  each  semester  when  240  or  so  jour¬ 
nalism  students  begin  their  required  work 
at  the  paper:  “I  tell  them,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  we  are  a  community  newspaper  for 
the  people  of  mid-Missouri.  Secondly,  we 
are  a  laboratory  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  And  thirdly,  we  are  a  teaching  lab.” 

It’s  that  second  raison  d’etre  that  sets 
the  Missourian  apart  from  any  other 
7,000-circulation  daily.  Serving  as  a  labo¬ 
ratory  for  the  industry  has  been  part  of  its 
mission  since  Walter  Williams  created  the 

^  first 


I  Times  —  they  all  have  home 
I  delivery  in  Columbia.” 

I  The  Missourian’s  nonprofit 
ownership  structure  insulates  it 
from  only  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  dailies.  What’s  different 
is  how  it  tackles  those  problems. 
Y]  With  its  Sunday  edition 
I  j  fiiltering  last  year,  it  invited 
■  readers  into  the  redesign, 

^  even  providing  blank  sheets 

I  for  their  ideas.  From  this 
j  “public  prototyping”  process, 
in  September  it  launched  a 
:  I  Berliner  compact  with  a  new 
:  r  editorial  mix,  and  name:  the 

JNew  Sunday  Missourian. 

“People  ask  me,  how  long 
_  are  you  going  to  keep  calling 
ti  it  ‘New’?”  Executive  Editor 
Warhover  says.  “I  say,  ‘I  don’t 
know,  when  it  stops  being  new,  I  guess.’” 

Don’t  hold  your  breath:  The  Missourian 
hasn’t  stopped  being  new  for  97  years. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


fellowship  from 
the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 

~~~'i  I  III  I  I 

Journalism  Institute  —  i 
used  the  Missourian  f— - 
to  conduct  a  10-week  | 
field  study  of  his  Elec-  j  5 
tronic  Media  Print,  or  !  J- 

EmPRINT  (a  digital  I 

publishing  standard  for  *  ^ 

a  downloadable  digital  ! 

newspaper  that  combines  { 
multimedia  interactivity  | 
with  the  reading  experience  | 
of  a  print  newspaper).  i  ^ 

What  makes  the  Missouri-  j 
an  unique,  Fidler  says,  is  I  — ■' 
that  it  provided  both  a  real-  A  “teachinj 
world  environment  to  test  results 

EmPRINT  in  the  market  every  Sunday, 
and  a  boatload  of  graduate  j-students  to 
conduct  research.  The  Missourian  is  no 
ivory  tower.  “This  is  a  very  media-saturat- 


“Our  Holy  Fathn, 
)ohn  t*aul, 
has  returned  to 
the  bouse 
of  the  Father.” 
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WE  RECENTLY 
LEFT  OUR  HOME 
OF  48  YEARS. 


SO  WE’VE  DECIDED 
TO  CAMP  OUT 
HERE  FOR  AWHILE. 


Chicago 

SUN'TIMES 

THE  BRIGHT  ONE 


Centre  Daily  Times  state  college,  Pa. 


SINCE  1997,  THE  Centre  Daily  Dmes 
has  strongly  promoted  readership  on 
the  campus  of  nearby  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  But  that’s  only  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  Knight  Bidder  paper  in 
State  College,  Pa.,  is  worth  noting. 

In  2003  the  paper  launched  a  weekly 
wraparound  for  single  copy  issues  distrib¬ 
uted  on  campus  called  “Blue.”  The  product 
has  been  such  a  success  that  executives  want 
to  push  the  concept  to  broaden  their  reader- 
ship.  This  fall,  the  punchy  “Blue”  will  stand 

alone  as  a  weekly,  target-  _ 

ed  to  not  only  college 
students  but  those  18- 
34.  Area  restaurants, 
bars,  coflFee  shops  and 
other  hot  spots  will  dis¬ 
tribute  a  paper  running 
roughly  32  pages. 

“We  feel  the  idea  of 
Blue  as  an  alternative 
weekly  is  very  strong,” 
says  president  and  pub 
lisher  Adrian  Pratt.  “We  want  to  separate 
it  entirely  from  the  Daily  Times  to  be  a 
little  bit  edgier.” 


The  Daily  Times  has  recently 
been  nabbing  other  readers  as  well 
—  which  is  crucial,  because  Centre 
County  is  home  to  more  than  just 
fans  of  Penn  State’s  Nittany  Lions. 

The  paper  also  has  to  appeal  to 
those  well  past  their  college  days, 
particularly,  residents  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  rural  communities. 

“We  have  been  really  trying  to 
get  back  to  the  basics  of  local, 
local,  local,”  says  Pratt,  stressing 
his  newspaper’s  renewed  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  news  beyond 
its  college  coverage. 

In  April,  the  Daily  Times 
launched  a  section  called  “On 
Centre”  featuring  pages  where 
readers  can  submit  ideas  or  calen¬ 
dar  events.  The  paper  also  conduct¬ 
ed  an  open  call  for  local  columnists, 
and  17  people  were  selected  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  editorial  page.  “We’ve 
heard  so  many  times  that  this  is  a  paper 
that  says  ‘no,’”  Pratt  explains.  “We  now  have  a 
reputation  of  being  more  accessible.” 

The  Daily  Times  also  has  been  getting 


more  aggressive  in  its 
reporting.  The  paper 
broke  and  followed  a 
story  concerning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Interstate  99, 
a  project  that  caused  pub¬ 
lic  outcry  when  unearthed 
natural  acidic  rock  was 
found  to  be  polluting 
streams  and  wells.  “It  was 
a  huge  story  that  really 
gave  our  readers  a  sense 
of  ownership,”  says  Pratt. 

The  renewed  focus  is 
paying  off.  At  a  time  when 
circ  is  dropping  at  most 
papers,  the  Daily  Times 
reported  gains  in  both  daily  and  Sunday.  In 
the  FAS-FAX  for  the  six-month  period  end¬ 
ing  March  2005,  daily  circ  increased  0.7% 
to  26,146  and  its  Sunday  circ  grew  2.2%  to 
33,999.  Roughly  88%  of  its  total  copies  were 
sold  at  more  than  50%  of  the  cover  price, 
and  single  copy  sales  are  up.  The  paper’s 
Web  site  is  also  booming. 

“We’re  bringing  really  strong  journalism  to 
Centre  County,”  Bob  Heisse,  executive  editor, 
says.  Readers,  he  says,  “are  seeing  more  of 
their  news  and  their  life  in  the  paper.” 

—  Jennifer  Saba 
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1^  that  introduced  rich  colors  and  ingen- 
ious  elements  to  navigate  editorial  con- 
tent  that  was  changed  to  predominately 
fe  - ;  Spanish,  with  short  English  summaries. 

:  Features  for  second-generation  Latinos 

are  fully  bilingual,  as  is  a  17,000-copy 
edition  that  goes  to  libraries  and  schools 
for  English  or  Spanish  classes. 
Distribution  has  now  doubled  to 
100,000  —  including  costly  U.S.  Postal 
Service  delivery  to  30,000  Hispanic  house¬ 
holds.  Reflejos  operates  like  a  separate  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  a  corner  of  the  Daily  Heralds 
building,  where  Campagna  leads  the  “Refle¬ 
jos  Mambo  Band,”  a  bilingual  editorial  and 
business  staff  that  produces  a  thick  tab  with 
ad  pages  increasingly  filled  by  big  national 
accounts  like  General  Motors  and  SBC. 

On  the  drawing  board  is  a  plan  for  a  third 
Reflejos  edition  that  flips  the  language 
formula  in  favor  of  English  dominance, 
to  target  the  28%  of  suburban  Hispanic 
households  with  incomes  over  $75,000. 

Reflejos'  unashamedly  uplifting  editorial 
content  moves  with  a  certain  street  smarts 
among  the  Latino  and  Midwest  suburban 
cultures.  Even  the  “ReflejoGrama”  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  reflects  those  dual  loyalties: 

The  questions  are  in  Spanish,  the  answers 
in  English.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Reflejos  Arlington  Heights 


model.”  Why?  •  V  '  * 

Because  main-  ’  iL  ED  "5“  J 

stream  newspapers 

figured  out  how  to  j  *  / 

reach  Hispanics  in 
teeming  city  neigh- 
borhoods  are  discovering 
that  increasing  numbers  of  Latinos  are 
diffused  in  the  sprawling  ’burbs.  Reflejos 
is  virtually  the  only  paper  with  any  real 
experience  in  reaching  these  suburbanites 
who  simultaneously  embrace  the  cultural 
values  of  their  Latino  city  cousins  and  their 
Middle- America  neighbors. 

Reflejos  was  essentially  invisible  until 
Jerry  Campagna  and  his  wife  bought  the 
struggling  monthly  in  1996  and  grew  it 
from  8,000  copies  to  18,000.  In  2000 
it  was  bought  by  Chicago’s  Daily  Herald, 
which  itself  had  taken  the  suburban  route 
in  growing  from  a  small  weekly  into  Illinois’ 
third-largest  daily.  Reflejos  immediately 
became  a  weekly,  and  distribution  was 
cranked  up  to  58,000. 

Last  year  famed  designer  Mario  Garcia 
was  brought  in  for  a  top-to-bottom  redesign 


Not  so  long  ago,  Reflejos  was  a 
little-known,  free-distribution 
bilingual  monthly  giowing  slowly 
and  undisturbed  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
far  from  the  battle  in  the  barrios  between 
the  Spanish-language  weeklies  La  Roza 
and  Exito,  Tribune  Co.’s  forerunner  to  its 
daily  Hoy. 

Now  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  metros  from  as  far  away  as 
Bakersfield,  Calif,  are  studying  the  ‘"Reflejos 


Jerry  Campagna,  left,  and  Mario  Garcia  were 
all  smiles  following  Reflejos’  redesign  in  2004 


[/daily  herai. 


porters  one  night  and  took  the 
^  garbage  from  the  homes  of  the  dis- 
trict  attorney,  the  mayor,  and  the 
police  chief  —  and  published  a  list 
of  the  contents.  “It  was,  in  my 
mind,  a  wonderful  blend  of  a  sto- 
ry  that’s  highbrow  and  lowbrow,” 
Zusman  says,  adding  that  the 
mayor  was  not  amused. 

Now,  after  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  investigation  that  brought 
to  light  former  Oregon  Governor  Neil 
Goldschmidt’s  alleged  sexual  relationship 
with  a  14-year-old  girl,  Zusman  is  getting 
more  job  applications. 

What’s  more,  he  says  he’s  heard  that 
former  employees  of  the  weekly  have  been 
updating  their  resumes  to  brag  that  they 
worked  for  a  Pulitzer  winner  —  whether  or 
not  they  were  on  staff  during  the  Gold¬ 
schmidt  probe. 

For  all  of  the  big  stories  and  the  culture 
of  investigation  at  the  Week,  Zusman  gives 
as  much  credit  to  the  paper’s  readers. 

“We’re  blessed  to  publish  a  newspaper  in 
Portland,  Oregon,”  he  says,  noting  that  it  is 
a  city  of  people  who  care  about  their  com¬ 
munity.  “More  than  any  brilliance  on  our 
part,  we’re  operating  in  a  good  city.” 

—  Graham  Webster 


Willamette  Week 


Portland,  Ore 


The  Willamette  Week investiga- 
tion  that  rocked  a  former  governor 
gained  much  attention  when  it  was 
awarded  the  2005  Pulitzer  Prize  for  inves¬ 
tigative  journalism.  But  the  intensive  re¬ 
porting  behind  that  story  is  only  one  stop 
on  a  long  trail  of  high-impact  stories  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  spunky  alt-weekly. 

When  Editor  Mark 
Zusman  bought  the  i  HlPlill 
IffeeAr  in  1982  with  his 
partner.  Publisher  ; 

Richard  Meeker,  the  | 

paper  already  had  a 
philosophy  of  tradition- 
al,  solid  journalism.  ^ 

Both  Zusman  and  1  WS\hf  C 

Meeker  had  worked  ^  — * 

on  the  news  side,  where  ^ 

the  paper’s  “DNA,” 
as  Zusman  calls  it, 
makes  it  predisposed  I 

to  good  old-fashioned  I 

newspapering.  i 

“We’ve  actually  got  | 

approach  to  news,”  - 


Zusman  says,  “which  is, 

some  alt-weeklies  lean 
towards  entertainment 
or  tend  to  be  more 

'  feature-oriented:  “With  no  disrespect 
to  other  alternative  newsweeklies,  it’s 
i  just  a  different  orientation.” 

;  For  years,  the  Week  has  been  attract- 
^  i  ing  committed  reporters  who  hear  of 
the  paper’s  investigative  spirit.  Previ- 
H I  ous  stories  have  included  one  exposing 
:T-r  c  l  ^  elementary  school  that  was 
I  “basically poisonous,” Zusman 
[  1^  j  says.  The  day  after  it  ran,  the 
I  school  was  closed. 

^  I  I  In  another  story,  a  local  police  of- 
iir-  I  j  ficer  had  been  arrested  and  charged 
i  with  possession  of  cocaine  after  her 
*  *•  *  I  garbage  had  been  seized  and  cata- 
•  I  loged.  “The  issue  was  whether  or  not 
I  they  had  the  right  to  take  the  garbage 
I  without  a  search  warrant,”  Zusman 
■■  I  says.  So  the  paper  sent  out  two  re- 


coverage  doesn’t  end 
there.  Readers  also  get 

a  view  of  the  area  from  “ 

a  thoroughly  reported  * 

ecological  perspective.  i 

Environmental  ij*  " 

reporters  Todd  Bates  S  v  Bf 
and  Kirk  Moore,  ^ 

Ilidlay  notes,  “com-  B 

municate  what  the  ^ 

shore  is  all  about,  and  :  .  ---  ^ 

the  battle  between  ;  :.v  ”  f- 

development  and  jp  ^ 

preservation.”  ,  ^ 

And  while  looks  ==51™^ 
aren’t  everything,  the  APP ’s  design  has 
improved  immeasurably  in  the  last  few 
years,  due  in  no  small  part  to  having  a 
managing  editor  devoted  to  design  and 
photography,  Harris  Siegel. 

In  addition  to  adding  brighter  colors  and 
improving  its  use  of  graphics  on  its  page 
fronts,  Hidlay  notes  the  paper  has  added  “a 
lot  of  action  and  motion  to  the  inside  pages” 
by  employing  more  break-out  boxes,  more 
reverse  type,  and  pull-quotes  to  catch  the 
reader’s  eye.  Siegel,  Hidlay  adds,  is  “constant¬ 
ly  coming  up  with  new  ideas,  and  we’re 
constantly  challenging  him.  We’re  never 
satisfied.”  —  Shawn  Moynihan 


Asbury  Park  Press  Neptune,  NJ 


dailies  to  deliver  a  series  titled  “Profiting 
from  Public  Service:  How  Many  N.J.  Legis¬ 
lators  Exploit  the  System.”  Published  from 
Sept.  21-28,  2003,  it  became  one  of  the 
paper’s  most  high-profile  projects  to  date, 
and  won  11  awards.  (It’s  only  fair  to  note 
that  the  series’  detractors  said  it  offered  little 
information  that  was  brand  new.) 

The  APP  follov/ed  up  last  fall 
with  “Pay  to  Play:  The  Hidden 
Tax,”  a  series  about  campaign 
410908  contributions  being  traded  for 
state  contracts,  and  “Pension 
■p  Peril,”  a  May  series  examining 

J  how  perks  for  state  workers 

n  are  in  danger  of  bleeding  tax- 

payers  in  the  years  to  come. 
Hidlay  maintains  that  inves- 
tigative  reporting  is  “what  news- 
papering  is  all  about.  Nobody’s 
going  to  hand  you  an  investigative  team. 

You  have  to  create  one.  Then  shield  those 
people,  and  demand  results.” 

Yet  its  editorial  focus  on  beachfront  life  in 
New'  Jersey  is  what  gives  the  APP  its  person¬ 
ality.  Its  beat  reporters  are  skilled  at  telling 
the  “people  stories”  of  the  shore,  although  its 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  THINGS  YOU  REC- 

ognize  about  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
is  its  distinct  sense  of  place.  The 
APP  reflects  its  community  by  tackling  both 
political  and  recreational  issues  of  the  Jersey 
Shore  in  a  way  that’s  accessible  and  colorful, 
but  far  from  journalism  lite.  What’s  more, 
the  Neptune,  N.  J.,  daily  is  looking  better 
than  it  has  in  years,  and  has 
rediscovered  the  impact  of  ^  .4J||^jii| 
investigative  journalism. 

Of  course,  this  wasn’t  • 

always  so.  When  the  paper  ^ 

was  acquired  by  Gannett  fl 

in  1997  from  the  family- 
owned  New  Jersey  Press, 
local  coverage  was  curtailed, 
cutbacks  were  made,  and  it 
would  be  kind  to  say  inves- 
tigative  journalism  wasn’t  the 
paper’s  strong  suit.  You  might  say,  it  was 
not  bom  to  mn. 

Enter  William  “Skip”  Hidlay,  who  arrived 
in  2002  as  executive  editor.  Just  a  few 
months  after  he  entered  the  newsroom, 
Hidlay  assembled  a  team  that  also  included 
reporters  and  editors  from  six  other  Gannett 
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enjoyed  it,  but  I  would¬ 
n’t  want  to  do  it  again.”  A 
Baptist  pastor  and  for¬ 
mer  pro  baseball  player, 
Coomer  had  worked  in 
circulation  at  several 
dailies,  the  Star  and 
Ledger  among  them. 

“We  knew  going  in  that 
lis  would  be  a  tough  grind,” 
^..arles  Pittman,  Schurz’s 
senior  VP  of  newspapers,  says,  adding  that 
some  personnel  were  changed  before  things 
stabilized.  But  the  competition  never  lets 
up.  Talent  and  coverage  are  costly,  and 
managing  expenses  is  difficult  when  a  quar¬ 
ter-million-circulation  daily  sits  in  your 
bacl^'ard,  he  says.  Besides  Gannett’s  Ledger 
and  its  own  new  weekly  for  Fishers,  the 
Star  carries  ‘Fishers  AM’  and  ‘Hamilton 
AM’  weekly  sections.  (Coomer  declines 
comment  on  his  competitors.) 

In  addition  to  public  acceptance,  the 
Daily  Times  took  a  third  of  Schurz’s  54 
state  press  association  awards  last  year  and 
the  general  excellence  award,  and  it  was  the 
city’s  2004  Business  of  the  Year.  In  the 
spring,  Coomer  received  a  citation  from  the 
Ball  State  University  Journalism  School  for 
his  industry  contribution.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Noblesville  Daily  Times  ind 


Blossom.  Free  “extended  mar- 

ket  distribution”  takes  the  Sat-  v 

urday  edition  (36  pages,  heavy 

on  high  school  \ 

sports,  with  color 
gfr  ,  comics  and  a  sub- 
Mktrmpap  i  stantial  real  estate 
section)  to  19,800 
homes.  The  staff’s  latest  proj- 
rma^'  I  ect,  Fishers  Weekly,  goes  free 

IWB  :  to  another  20,200  nearby 
households  the  same  day. 
i  Not  bad  for  a  young  daily 
”  that  competes  with  The 

Indianapolis  Star  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  weeklies.  In  2002,  after 
-  -  Gannett  had  acquired  the  5tor 

■mdwfcdtabirt  and  Noblesville’s  Ledger 

and  converted  the  latter  to  twice 
weekly,  Noblesville  native  and 
former  Schurz  executive  Tim 
Timmons  proposed  buying  the  weekly 
Times  and  converting  it  to  a  daily. 

“It’s  not  been  without  its  bumps  and 
bruises,”  says  Daily  Times  Publisher  Terry 
Coomer,  recalling  a  90-day  rush  to  launch, 
long  days,  and  several  hospitalizations. 


Always  willing  to  take  chances, 
Schurz  Communications  helped 
pioneer  commercial  radio,  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  TV,  cold-type,  - 

keyless-letterpress,  and  color  j 
keyless-offset  printing.  But  ' 

its  real  long  shot  came  dur-  HSf  s? 

ing  this  century.  IK  ;  _ . 

With  industiywide  circu-  ;  " 

lation  in  decline  and  ad  i  'p'?'  'fif-  driiAi 
growth  sluggish,  the  South  ; 

Bend,  Ind.-based  company  fr 

launched  the  Noblesville  ^ 

Daily  Times  in  the  shadow'  *•  "...A 

of  a  metro  owned  by  the  —  _:lfl 
largest  newspaper  group.  I 

The  paper  bucks  other  ===  -. 

industry  trends  as  well:  It  ^ 

is  a  paid,  general-interest,  ^  ■= 
afternoon  broadsheet  _  * 

delivered  by  kids. 

Since  mid-2003,  the  Daily  Times  has 
transformed  from  an  868-circulation  week¬ 
ly  into  a  CAC-audited  8,000-circulation 
daily  that’s  seen  steady  ad  growth.  “We  sell 
face  to  face,”  using  kiosks  and  carriers,  says 
Circulation  and  Marketing  Director  Clif 


^  .  City  Times  conference  room 

S  where  Editor  Hillary  Rhodes, 
who  just  turned  25,  acts  as  the 
cool  older  sister  to  a  near- 
anarchic  gaggle  of  18  or  so  high 
school  students. 

These  kids  don’t  just  dream 
up  and  write  the  stories  in  Your 
Mom,  they  create  the  advertis¬ 
ing  —  there’s  a  tiny  budget  for 
those  local  slide  ads  that  run  be¬ 
fore  the  movie  trailers  —  and  the  guerrilla 
marketing.  Their  ideas  range  from  hilari¬ 
ous  to  authentically  teenage.  (One  sugges¬ 
tion  unlikely  to  be  adopted  by  a  unit  of 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.:  Go  to  a  crowded 
mall  and  stage  a  mock  kidnapping  by  a 
mob  of  kids  wearing  Your  Mom  t-shirts.) 
Almost  none  of  these  kids  writes  for  the 
paper  at  their  schools,  where  they  report 
journalism  teachers  are  horrified  or 
charmed  by  Your  Mom  in  roughly  equal 
numbers.  At  the  meeting,  contributor 
Zach  Sapato  suggests  how  to  recruit  new 
writers:  “You  see  that  kid,  who’s  like, 

‘Wow,  you’re  a  little  hyper  for  me  today’  — 
ask  him  to  write.” 

“The  sense  of  ownership  is  really  pow¬ 
erful,”  Rhodes  says  placidly  as  the  kids 
take  a  pizza  break.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Your  Mom  Davenport,  Iowa 


I  SUBJECT  EVERY  WOULD-BE  “YOUTH 

paper”  I  come  across  to  the  Kieran 
Fitzgerald  Test.  At  14,  my  oldest  son 
is  a  little  young  for  the  RedEye  demo¬ 
graphic,  and  The  Onion  says  he’s  not 
supposed  to  be  reading  it  for  another 
four  years.  But  he  likes  the  Onion.  He 
ignores  RedEye. 

Your  Mom  aces  the  Kieran  Fitzgerald 
Test.  He  loves  everything  about  its  print 
version,  from  the  6-by-lO  l/2-inch  size, 
to  the  fimky  typography  to  the  blunt, 
street-talk  writing  style.  It’s  a  tribute  to 
Your  Mom's  genius  that  a  Chicago  kid 
will  devour  a  paper  written  by  and  for 
kids  200  hundred  miles  away  in  Iowa. 

&A  paper  in  which 

world  that  his  cell 
phone  ring  tone  is 
the  Trillville  song 
Get  Some  Crunk 

With  its  first 


Editor  Hillary 
Rhodes  leads 
the  charge 


school  year 
behind  it.  Your 
Mom  —  a  Web 

■mim  and  print 

weekly  created 
last  year  for 

the  53,032-circulation  Quad-City  Times 
by  a  graduate  journalism  class  at  North¬ 
western  University  —  is  already  proving 
kids  can  be  reached  by  an  engaging  online 
site  and  a  paper  that  reflects  their  lives. 

In  the  last  full  week  of  May,  YourMomOn- 
line.com  averaged  1,264  unique  visitors 
daily.  Your  Mom  distributes  9,000  copies, 
including  1,400  inserted  into  Newspaper 
in  Education  copies  of  the  Times. 

Anyone  depressed  about  the  future 
of  newspapers  should  go  to  one  of  the 
Wednesday-night  meetings  in  a  Quad 
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What  s  the  best  news  online? 

(For  the  third  year  in  a  row) 


nytime 


NYTimes.com  has  received  the  2005  EPpy  Award  as  the  best 

overall  newspaper-affiliated  Web  site  serving  more  than  a  million  online  readers 
each  month.  It  is  the  only  news  Web  site  to  win  the  award  in  this  category  four  times. 

We  thank  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Mediaweek,  presenters  of  the  EPpy  Awards, 

and  all  of  our  staff  —  who  work  so  hard  to  meet  the  high  standards  readers  expect  of  us. 


the  need  to  know 


nytimes.com 

eb<*^Vut  JJork  Slimes 


A  A  dying  John  Simms,  a  Marine  in  Iraq,  is  carried  through  a 
firefight  in  April  2004.  He  was  evacuated  later  that  morning. 
This  photograph  by  David  Swanson,  with  Simms’  face  visible, 
did  not  run  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  paper  published  a 
Swanson  photo  from  the  scene  that  did  not  show  Simms’  face. 


A  A  Purple  Heart  taped  to  the  chest  of  an  unidentified  U.S. 
soldier  in  a  Baghdad  hospital,  Nov.  7,  2004.  Few  major 
papers  chose  to  run  the  series  by  the  AP’s  John  Moore. 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

IN  May,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  released  a 
survey  revealing  how  few  photographs  of  wounded 
or  dead  American  service  members  in  Iraq  were 
appearing  in  U.S.  publications.  Newspaper  editors 
seemed  to  agree  that  one  primary  obstacle  was 
logistical:  Given  the  sporadic  nature  of  the  violence  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  country  the  size  of  California,  getting  to  the  news 
is  a  dangerous  challenge  in  itself.  But  when  photographers 
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An  Iraqi  girl 
screams  after 
her  parents  were 
killed  by  U.S. 
soldiers  who  fired 
on  their  car  when 
it  failed  to  stop, 
despite  warning 
shots,  in  Tal  Afar 
on  Jan.  18,  2005. 
A  dramatic  series 
on  this  incident 
by  Chris  Hondros 
of  Getty  Images 
received  very  wide 
play  in  Europe, 
but  relatively  little 
play  in  the  United 
States. 


IfMSi 


i 


I 


Is  one  eye  too  often 
shut  on  the  war?  Few 
photos  in  U.S.  papers 
reveal  the  true  toll 


are  indeed  able  to  capture  such  scenes, 
what  happens  to  those  images? 

The  Times'  survey  of  six  months  of  cover¬ 
age  found  almost  no  pictures  of  Americans 
killed  in  action  at  a  time  when  559  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Western  allies  died;  the  same 
publications  ran  just  44  photos  from  Iraq 
to  represent  the  thousands  of  Westerners 
wounded  during  the  same  period.  But 
according  to  photo  services,  pictures  are 
sometimes  transmitted  and  left  unused. 

Santiago  Lyon,  director  of  photography 
for  The  Associated  Press,  says  the  wire 


service  primarily  gets  such  images  from 
embedded  photographers,  who  are  bound 
by  military  ground  rules  to  hold  back 
photos  in  which  the  dead  or  wounded 
might  be  recognized  until  the  families  are 
notified.  “If  the  faces  are  not  recognizable, 
in  theory  you  can  send  them,”  he  says. 

“But  it’s  rare  that  we’re  in  a  situation  where 
we’re  able  to  [obtain]  those  pictures.  Even 
with  the  foreign  photographers  working 
there,  it’s  still  a  lot  of  hit  and  miss.” 

One  notable  exception:  Last  year,  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  John  B.  Moore  —  one  of  a  team  of 


AP  photographers  in  Iraq  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  in  the  breaking  news  category  this 
year  —  got  exclusive  access  to  a  U.S.  military 
hospital  in  Baghdad  and  was  able  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  dead  and  wounded.  One  striking 
image  that  he  captured  showed  medics 
attempting  to  resuscitate  a  dying  soldier. 

“We  made  an  efibrt  not  to  show  the  faces,” 
says  Lyon,  “but  when  we  sent  them  out,  in 
the  U.S.  a  lot  of  major  papers  chose  not  to 
run  them.  Those  papers  and  other  media 
subscribe  to  our  feed.  They’re  paying  a  flat 
rate,  and  can  run  as  many  or  as  few  as  they 
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choose.  In  this  case,  they 
chose  not  to.” 

For  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
photographer  David  Swanson, 
who  spent  a  month  with  Sec¬ 
ond  Battalion,  Fourth  Marine 
Regiment  in  April  2004,  the 
dearth  of  photos  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  smacks  of  “situa¬ 
tional”  ethics:  “There’s  less 
chance  of  publishing  a  mortally 
wounded  American  on  the 
cover  than  that  of  an  Afghani 
or  Iraqi,”  he  relates  in  an 
e-mail.  “Papers  ran  the  photos 
of  the  dead  from  the  tsunami, 
but  would  we  have  done  that 
if  it  had  happened 
in  Florida?” 

The  very 
timeliness  of 
photographs  taken 
in  Mosul  on 
election  day  last 
January  by  Moises 
Saman,  a  longtime 
photographer  for 
Newsday,  raised 
problems  for  both 
the  military  and 
the  newspaper. 

In  an  e-mail  from  his  post  in  Afghanistan, 
Saman  describes  being  embedded  with 
a  unit  from  the  82nd  Airborne  when  a 
grenade  attack  severely  injured  seven 
American  soldiers:  “It  was  a  bloody  scene, 
with  medics  frantically  assisting  the 
wounded  soldiers.  The  commemder  of  the 
unit  politely  asked  me  to  not  file  the  im¬ 
ages  until  the  families  of  the  wounded 
were  notified.  This  in  itself  jeopardized  the 
chances  of  the  photographs  being  seen,” 
due  to  loss  of  timeliness. 

Newsday,  however,  chose  to  run  two  of 
Saman’s  photos.  The  first,  published  on 
the  night  of  the  election,  showed  a  soldier 
being  carried  away  on  a  stretcher,  pho¬ 
tographed  from  the  side  to  obscure  his 
identity.  The  second,  published  four  days 
later,  showed  another  soldier  being 
evacuated  on  a  stretcher. 

Saman  believes  so  few  pictures  are 
appearing  in  American  papers  because 
of  a  double  standard  that  he  says  reflects 
the  nature  of  our  society.  “Americans 
understand  we  are  at  war  —  but  not 
many  people  want  to  see  the  real  conse¬ 
quences,  especially  when  they  involve 
one  of  your  own,”  he  says.  “I  think  some 
publications  cater  to  this  sentiment  by 
trying  not  to  anger  subscribers  and 
advertisers  with  harsh  ‘in-your-face’ 
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Another  photo 
from  Chris 
Hondros'  “Tal 
Afar”  series 
shows  a  boy 
being  treated 
after  his  par¬ 
ents  were  killed 
when  their  car 
did  not  stop. 
U.S.  papers 
used  one 
photo,  at  most, 
from  the  series. 


coverage  of  the  true  nature  of  war.” 

Newsday's  photography  editor,  Jeff 
Schamberry,  says  the  paper  used  the  best 
photos  from  the  five  or  six  Saman  trans¬ 
mitted  that  day.  “There  was  a  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency  in  the  pictures,”  he  recalls.  “In  that 
'  respect  they  were  good,  because  he  was 
there  and  recorded  an  actual  hostile 
!  event.  That  day  went  better  than  had 
been  expected,  and  we  were  glad  to  get 
some  kind  of  an  action  shot  out  of  it.” 

But  he  points  out  that  even  when  the 
photographer  is  present  to  capture  such 
I  an  event,  further  confirmation  is  often 
i  needed:  “I  hate  to  eat  a  good  picture,  but 
I  if  you  don’t  have  facts,  it’s  hard  to  pop  a 
picture  in  the  paper  with  no  explanation. 

I  It’s  not  that  you  don’t  trust  the  photogra- 
I  pher,  it’s  just  that  they  only  have  part  of 
i  the  story.  You  try  to  get  the  story  as  the 
i  Army  reported  it.” 

He  cites  the  memorable  photos  taken  at 
a  Tal  Afar  checkpoint  last  January,  showing 
bloodstained  children  who’d  been  riding  in 
j  their  family’s  car  when  soldiers  on  a  patrol 
j  at  dusk  fired  on  them.  Their  father,  the 
i  car’s  driver,  had  failed  to  slow  down  despite 
I  warning  shots,  the  military  said,  and  both 
1  parents  were  killed.  “The  photographer 
had  tremendous  pictures,  and  sent  them 
through  with  very  sketchy  information,” 


A  British  contractor  thanks  a 
U.S.  Army  nurse  at  a  hospital 
in  Baghdad,  Oct.  15,  2004, 
photo  by  AP’s  John  Moore. 


Schamberry  says.  “We  won¬ 
dered  how  to  run  it.  We  try  to 
present  a  balanced  picture,  and 
not  just  sensational  photos.” 

It  was  Chris  Hondros,  a 
photographer  for  Getty  Images, 
who  took  the  photos  of  the  Tal 
Afar  checkpoint  shooting  while 
embedded  with  a  unit  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division.  He 
encountered  some  anger  from 
the  military  last  January  after 
Getty  chose  not  to  agree  to  the 
military’s  request  to  delay  sending  them 
out.  “They  never  asked  me  to  censor,” 
Hondros  emphasizes,  “they  asked  me  to 
delay.”  But  delay  can  sometimes  mean  the 
photos  arrive  too  late  to  ever  be  used. 

Though  he  had  not  violated  any  ground 
rules,  he  chose  to  leave  the  next  day.  “Even 
if  I  had  not  sent  those  photos,  I  would  have 
left  that  embed,”  he  says.  “The  incident  had 
been  a  high  stress  one,  and  it  didn’t  start 
me  out  on  a  good  footing  with  these  partic¬ 
ular  soldiers.  It’s  impossible  to  be  operating 
under  hostility  in  an  embedded  situation.” 

His  photographs  of  the  blood-spattered, 
traumatized  children  were  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  U.S.  papers  —  but  few  ran  more 
than  a  single  photo.  By  contrast,  Hondros 
says,  those  photographs  “seemingly  domi¬ 
nated  the  discourse  in  Europe,  where  they 
were  run  in  full  over  multiple  pages  by 
many  important  papers  there.  “ 

AP’s  Lyon  agrees  that  internationally 
there’s  more  an  appetite  for  those  types  of 
pictures.  He  feels  the  reluctance  of  U.S. 
newspapers  to  publish  those  images  is  not 
an  issue  on  which  AP  should  comment. 
“We’re  providing  photos  and  text  to  our 
subscribers,  and  it’s  up  to  them  to  use  pic¬ 
tures  as  they  see  fit,”  he  observes.  “We’ve 
covered  our  mission.  Of  course,  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  I  think  the  truth  needs  to  be  told.” 

For  Swanson,  who  captured  a  particu¬ 
larly  vivid  truth  while  embedded  vvdth 
Echo  Company,  which  lost  12  of  its 
Marines  in  a  two-week  period,  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  images  has  removed  death  from  the 
war:  “It’s  war,  whether  you  agree  to  it  or 
not ...  death  needs  to  be  shown.  You  have 
to  know  what  you  might  lose  before  you 
commit  so  many  lives.  A  country  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  an  18-year-old  has 
just  died,  and  that  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans’  Day  are  not  just  days  for  picnics 
at  the  beach.”  11 
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Fewer  architectural  firms  are  meeting 
more  newspapers’  needs 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


CLOSING,  CONSOLIDATING,  AND  LOOKING  ELSEWHERE  FOR 
clients,  architectural  firms  with  newspaper  specialties  are 
down  to  barely  a  handful,  even  as  the  business  has  boomed. 
If  newspapers  truly  are  headed  toward  electronic  extinc¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  is  not  suggested  by  the  amount  of  money  being 
invested  in  the  often  huge  halls  housing  their  towering  new  presses. 

Seldom  have  there  been  so  many  projects  for  so  few  practices  spe¬ 
cializing  in  newspapers.  Fortunately,  much  of  the  talent  pool  remains. 
Even  as  one  growing  firm  wins  ever  more  of  the  contracts,  and  two 


star  rises  as  night  falls:  36  KBA  Commander 
towers  in  sweeping  new  Kansas  City  plant  are 
expected  to  be  taken  into  production  next  year 

larger  firms  join  their  respective  newspa¬ 
per-specialty  businesses,  there  is  still 
room  for  the  small  and  the  new. 

“There’s  enough  work  out  there  that  I 
think  there  are  projects  suited  to  everyone,” 
says  Charles  A.  Rosati,  co-founding  partner 
and  principal  architect  at  Forum  Architects 
in  Cleveland  —  once  the  headquarters  of 
GSI  Inc.,  Rosati’s  last  employer,  which  has 
exited  the  business. 

Forum  is  the  most  recent  manifestation 
of  something  the  industry  has  seen  before: 
small  practices  sprouting  where  firms  with 
bigger  names  or  payrolls  once  did  business. 
And  as  with  some  other  vendors  to  the  in- 
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REGISTER  STAR.  ROCKFORD,  IL  ♦  THE  DAILY  GAZETTE,  ST""  -  '  iL  ♦  SHAW  NEWSPAPERS  STERLING  i.  ♦  ^RT  WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC  ,  FORT  WAYNE.  IN  ♦ 

THE  HERALD,  JASPER,  IN  ♦  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  G  =  r-  ,  ♦  COURIER  JOURNAL  LOUISVILLE  KY  ♦  G-  ;  'IETT  COMPANY  LOUISVILLE.  KY  ♦  J  FRANK 

PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER.  KY  ♦  THE  TIMES,  SHRE'  =-  '1^  LA  ♦  NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS  AYER  MA  ♦  ESSEX  C  OUNTY  NEWSPAPERS.  BEVERLY  MA  ♦  THE 
BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  THE  BOSTON  HE’’  -  i  '  BOSTON  MA  ♦  HERALD  MEDIA  BOSTON  MA  ♦  AMESBURv  :  'WS.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  BEVERLY  CITIZEN, 
BOSTON.  MA  ♦  GEORGETOWN  RECORD.  BOSTON  ‘  ♦  -lAMILTONWENHAM  CHRONICLE  BOSTON  MA  ♦  MELROSE  FREE  PRl  RS.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  MERRIMACK  RIVER 

CURRENT,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  STONEHAM  SUN,  BO  .  VIA  ♦  TRI-TOWN  TRANSCRIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WAKEFIELD  OBSERVER  BURTON.  MA  ♦  SCITEX.  BOSTON,  MA  ♦ 
HOLBROOK  SUN,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WEYMOUT'  r,. L  BOSTON  M  ,♦  CANTON  JOURNA  rSUa.v,..  MA  ♦  WESTFORD  EAGLE  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  BEDFORD  MINUTEMAN. 
BOSTON  MA4  BILLERICA  MINUTEMAN.  Bl’ 1  F-  MA  ♦  CHEL  ^ORD  INDEPENDENT  JOSTON,  MA*  INCOt  N  JOURNAL.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  LITTLETON  INDEPENDENT 
BOSTON.  MA  ♦  READING  ADVOCATE,  BY  -  • :  .MA  ♦  *HE  BE  £ON.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  S0NCORD  BOSTON  MA  ♦  A/ILMING^TON  ADVOCATE.  BOSTON,  MA  ♦ 

WOBURN  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  .  ERS  HERALD.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  ASHLAND  7  \B. 'BOSTON.  MA  ♦  D-  VER-SHERBORN  PRESS  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  HOPKINTON 

CRIER,  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  SHREWSB’  :  hRONICLE,  BOjTON,  MA  •  HE  SUDBURY  TO  ^  CRIER  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  HARVARD  HILLSIDE  X)STON,  MA  ♦  THE  BOLTON 

COMMON.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  COH  :  MARINER  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  'hE  HINGHAM  JOU  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  THL  jPPER  CAPE  CODDER  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  IPSWICH 

CHRONICLE.  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  ?  U  ■.'ONT  CITIZEN-  €RALD  BOSTC  MA  ♦  BURLiNGTCJN  UNION.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  _EXINGTCN  MINUTE 'V>N.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  THE 
ARLINGTON  ADVOCATE,  P:  t  .  MA  ♦  MA  dL&CAO  REPORT BOSTON  MA  ♦  ©^MPSCOTT  REPORTER.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  HUDSON  SUN,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦ 
MARLBOROUGH  ENTERF -  BOSTON  MA  ♦ '  U  MA  ♦  ABINGTON/RC  -  .i  R.  BOST  TN  MA  ♦  BRAiNTRE  ^ORUM.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦ 

HANOVER  MARINER  BO' F.  -j  mA  ♦  KINGSTON  MA‘-  r  “L,’:  M  ♦  MARSHFIElD  M/  L  ^  .7  MA  ♦  PE  1BROKE  MARINER  OSTON,  MA  ♦  SCITUATE 

MARINER.  BOSTON.  MA  «  -DFORD  TRANSCRIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SOMERVILLE  JOURNAL  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SA  IGUS  ADV -RTISER  BOSTON  M^^- MALDEN  OBSERVER. 
BOSTON.  MA*  THE  MILF'-:.>  DAILY  NEWS  BOSTON  MA  ♦  NEEDHAM  TIMES  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SHARON  ADVOC  \TE  BOST(  1  MA  ♦STOUGHTO  i  JOURNAL,  BOSTON.  MA 

♦  THE  DAILY  NEWS  TRAf  .SFRIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  ALLSTON, BRIGHTON  TAB  BOSTON  MA  ♦  NORTON  MIRROR  BOSTON.  A  ♦  PARKWAY  TRA-»CRIPT  BOSTON.  MA  * 
THE  WAYLAND  TOWN  CR  BOSTON  MA  • 'HE  WESTON  TOWN  CRIER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WESTWOOD  PRESS  BOSTON,  '  ♦  NORTH  ANDOV  K  CITIZEN,  BOSTON  MA 

♦  HARWICH  ORACLE,  B  -  'DN  MA  ♦  THE  CAPE  CODDER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  WEu^ESLEY  TOWNSMAN  «03TON.  .  A  ♦  THE  REGISTER.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  THE 
ENTERPRISE.  BROCKTOI  '  A  ♦  NEWSPAPER  MEDIA  COMPANY  BROCKTON  MA  ♦  HARVARD  CRIMSON  CAMBHIDGE  M  ♦  CAMBRIDGE  CHRiwiCLE.  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JC_.T.  ^^^^jiCfigg^j^t^g^Uttg^^NTERPRISE  fitchBU  , _ _  ♦  .™..-*»«rEST  r  Y  NEWS  FRAMIN  #4aM  MA  *  COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPERS,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  ♦  THE  RECORDER,  GREENFIEli  MA  ♦  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  GREE^.  t^lD  MA  *  THE  EA  IB-TRIBUNE,  LAWRENCE. 
MA  ♦  EAGLE-TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LAWRENCE,  MA  ♦  '  '  '  SUN  LOWELL  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM,  I  '  MA  ♦  THE  PATR’  /T  LEDGER.  QUINCY,  MA  ♦ 

THE  ENTERPRISE.  QUINCY.  MA  ♦  ADVANCED  PUBLICATIONS  SPR  .c|ei_d  ma  ♦  THE  PUBLICAN  ,  SPRINGFIF  M  ♦  'HE  BALTlMC*  SUN.  BALTIMORE.  MD  * 
THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD  ♦  THE  WALL  STREE  .OURNAL  SILVER  SWINGS.  MD  ♦  BANGC  .Lv  NEWS  BANGO  ,  ME  ♦  THE  TIMES  RECORD 
BRUNSWICK  ME  ♦  SUN-JOURNAL,  LEWISTON.  ME  ♦  BAY  CITY  TIM  BAY  CITY  Ml  ♦  VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  B'  F/SAGiNAW  M  ♦  'Hi  RJNT  JOURNAL,  FLINT  Ml  ♦ 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  ♦  KALAMAZOO  GAZET'  KALAMAZOO  Ml  ♦  THE  GRAND  RA'  RESS  GRAND  RAP,  A  ^1  ♦  THE  SAGINAW  NEWS. 
SAGINAW,  Ml  ♦  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT.  HARRISONVILLE,  MO  ♦  'UThEAST  MISSO  WIAN,  CAPE  :AU  MO  ♦  ST  LOUIS  PasT-OlSPATCH.  ST  LOUIS.  MO  ♦ 

NE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  JOURNAL.  TUPELO.  MS  *  THE  LINCOLN  JOU  .  AL  STAR,  LINCOLN  *  -  ■.  SCOTTSBLUFF  NE  ♦  Tl«  NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH. 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NE  ♦  THE  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHEVILI  NC  ♦  THE  WALL  STF  ;  .CoRNAl  BOWLING  GREEN  *C^THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  . 
CHARLOTTE.  NC  ♦  THE  DAILY  ADVANCE.  ELIZABETH  CITY,  NC  ♦  OX  NEWSPAPERS  ELIZABETH  CITY  NC  ♦  GASTON  GjtSITE.  GASTONIA.  NC  *  THE  DAILY 
REFLECTOR.  GREENVILLE  NC  ♦  FOSTER'S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT,  Di  R.  NH  ♦  EXETER  NEWS-LETTER  EXETER  Nh  ♦  '  i  lOSHE  SENTINEL.  KEENE.  NH  ♦  THE 
TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA,  NH  *  PORTSMOUTH  HERALD,  PORTSMOUTI  '  H  ♦  SEACOAST  NEWSPAPERS  PORTSMOUTH  NH  *  Rap<SlNGHAM  NEWS.  ROCKINGHAM,  NH  ♦ 
YORK  WEEKLY.  YORK,  NH  ♦  YORK  COUNTY  COAST  STAR,  YORK,  ♦  THE  PRESS  ATLANTIC  CITY  NJ  ♦  EVERGR  ,cNI  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING.  BELLMAWR.  NJ  ♦ 
REVIEW  JOURNAL,  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK.  NJ  ♦  THE  RECORD,  HACKf  ,  ACK.  NJ  ♦  NORTH  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP  .  J^CKENSACK,  NJ  ♦  THE  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK,  NJ 

♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  .  PRINCETON,  NJ  ♦  A  FL  WEB  PRI^  IG  VOORHEES  Nj  ♦  THE  NEW  YO  .,  iBHES,  EOlSON.  NJ  ♦  TIMES-UNION.  ALBANY.  NY  ♦  DAILY 
NEWS,  COLLEGE  POINT,  NY  ♦  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  NEW  YORh  TY  NY  ♦  THE  BUFFALO  _,.o,  BUFFALO  NY  *  THE  TIMES  HERALD  MIDDLETOWN.  NY  *  LAS 
VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL.  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  ♦  THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  COLUMBUS,  OH  ♦  THE  PLASI  DEALER,  CLEVELAND.  OH  ♦  THE  VINDICATOR.  YOUNGSTOWN. 
OH  ♦  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM,  OR  ♦  THE  BULLETIN,  BEND.  OR  ♦  WESTERN  COMMUNICATIONS  INC  ,  BEND  OR  ♦  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA.  OR  ♦  HERALD  AND 
NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS,  OR  ♦  THE  EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON.  OR  ♦  EAST  OREGONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PENDLETON.  OR  ♦  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PA  ♦  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES,  ERIE,  PA  ♦  OBSERVER-REPORTER.  WASHINGTON,  PA  ♦  READING  EAGLE,  READING.  PA  ♦  THE  EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER  PA  *  THE 
EXPRESS-TIMES.  EASTON,  PA  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  .  SHARON,  PA  ♦  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  PITTSBURGH.  PA  ♦  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES  FREE  PRESS. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TN  ♦  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS.  AMARILLO,  TX  *  AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  ♦  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS,  DALLAS,  TX  ♦  LUBBOCK 
AVALANCHE  JOURNAL,  LUBBOCK.  TX  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  BEAUMONT.  TX  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  DALLAS.  TX  ♦  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH, 
TYLER.  TX  ♦  THE  DESERET  NEWS.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  *  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  *  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  ♦ 
BRISTOL  HERALD-COURIER.  BRISTOL,  VA  ♦  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS,  NORFOLK.  VA  *  THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG.  VA  *  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE. 
LYNCHBURG.  VA  ♦  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  ♦  THE  TIMES  ARGUS,  BARRE.  VT  ♦  RUTLAND  HERALD.  RUTLAND,  VT  ♦  THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER.  WA  ♦ 
THE  HERALD,  EVERETT,  WA  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  SEATTLE,  WA  ♦  THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD.  WENATCHEE,  WA  ♦  BLISS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC  ,  JANESVIUE,  W1 


Thank  you  for  contributing  to  our  success! 


dustry,  it  also  demonstrates  something  else: 
Companies  may  come  and  go,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  familiar  with  newspapers  stick  around. 
So  although  GSI  may  not  have  been  at  Nex- 
po  for  a  while,  Forum  was  there  in  March. 

In  Rosati’s  view,  newspapers  benefit 
from  the  periodic  mixing  and  remixing  of 
architects  specializing  in  their  industry. 
Rather  than  “watering  down”  the  specialty, 
he  says,  the  expertise  may  become  concen¬ 
trated,  as  the  same  people  —  often  as 
coworkers  rather  than  competitors  —  find 
themselves  at  fewer  or  smaller  firms. 

According  to  the  latest  survey  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  only 
press  purchases  are  expected  to  exceed  out¬ 
lays  for  plant  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  when  all  non-production 
equipment,  furnishings,  and  systems  are  in¬ 
cluded,  press  and  plant  expenditures  are 
very  nearly  equal,  at  $194.4  million  and 
$191  million,  respectively. 

Before  GSI,  big  names  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  included  Parsons  Main  and 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers.  After  GSI, 

The  Austin  Co.  and  Aecom’s  McClier  Corp. 
remained  big  names.  Now,  Austin’s  news¬ 
paper  business  has  merged  with  McClier. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  an  Austin 
veteran  moved  on  to  two  other  firms  before 
starting  his  own  when  faced  with  abandon¬ 
ing  either  a  client  or  his  employer.  As  his 
new  company  grew,  Dario  DiMare  collected 
colleagues  from  other  companies  and 
young  graduates  joining  their  first  firm. 

“We  will  be  [at]  40  people  in  about  a 
year,”  DiMare  said  in  the  spring,  when  he 
had  26  employees  and  46  contracts.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  alone,  the  Framingham,  Mass.,  firm 
that  only  works  with  newspapers  won  11 
contracts.  DiMare  committed  to  accepting 
no  more  work  until  March,  he  says,  adding 
that  January’s  11  jobs  equaled  “more  than 
all  the  work”  that  came  his  way  in  2004. 

The  firm’s  workforce  now  exceeds  30. 
Among  recent  hires,  longtime  Boston  Globe 
production  executive  Michael  A.  Ide  will 
serve  as  a  senior  process  consultant,  work¬ 
ing  with  David  Ehrhardt  on  masterplans, 
feasibility  studies,  front-to-back  process 
analysis,  operational  studies,  production 
planning,  and  equipment  RFPs.  Ide  most 
recently  worked  for  Goss  International  as 
aftermarket  business  development  director. 

Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Pedro  Sula 

DiMare  says  jobs  range  from  a  structural 
study  to  determine  if  a  slab  will  support  in¬ 
serting  equipment  to  masterplanning  a 
500,000-square-foot  plant.  Then  at  Nexpo, 
he  says,  Guatemala  City’s  Prensa  Libre 
asked  for  a  proposal  for  a  600,000-square- 


Outside  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.  plant's  colors  and  their  placement  corre¬ 
spond  to  those  of  the  mountains  against  the  sky 


foot  plant.  Elsewhere  in  Central  America, 
Honduras’  largest  daily,  the  62,000-circula¬ 
tion  La  Prensa  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  has 
decided  to  move  ahead  on  a  project  that  has 
been  on  hold  since  DiMare  performed  the 
masterplanning  for  it  in  2001. 

This  spring’s  Nexpo  also  was  the  first  at 
which  Dario  Designs  was  joined  by  the 
presidents  and  other  representatives  of  its 
partner  firms,  after  “we  decided  to  form 
more  formal  agreements,”  said  DiMare. 

Introduced  as  parts  of  a  “strategic  alli¬ 
ance”  were:  Speight  Marshall  &  Francis, 
the  20-member  Norfolk,  Va,,  structural 
engineering  firm  that  tackles  everything 
from  concrete  tabletops  for  presses  to  entire 
buildings;  Denver-based  MKK  Consulting 
Engineers  Inc.,  where  80-some  employees 
specialize  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  fire  protection,  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  support  services  (ink,  compressed  air, 
etc.);  and  ESM,  a  two-person  consultancy 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  specializing  in  safety 
and  environmental  audits  and  disaster 
recovery. 

As  an  example  of  the  new  agreement, 
DiMare  says  that  although  MKK  “worked 
on  newspaper  projects  before,”  hereafter  it 
will  undertake  such  work  exclusively  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  his  firm.  “We’re  educating 
them  and  showing  them  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,”  he  explains.  In  return  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  relationship,  he  continues,  “they  get  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  work.” 

The  partnership  preserves  an  earlier 
arrangement  whereby  “every  system  we 
have  in  place  has  a  backup,  as  far  as  servic¬ 
es,”  DiMare  says.  For  each  firm,  including 


his  own,  there  is  another  that  can  step  in 
and  take  over  if  needed.  Backup  for  ESM  is 
the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation’s 
Gary  Jones,  who,  like  the  others,  has 
worked  with  DiMare  in  the  past. 

Some  firms  that  specialize  in  design  and 
engineering  services  for  newspapers  also 
will  consult  on  their  equipment,  workflow', 
ergonomics,  and  energy  use.  DiMare  says 
process  consulting  and  drawing  up  requests 
for  proposals  on  new  equipment  recently 
have  become  a  larger  part  of  his  business. 
That  part  of  his  work  for  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  he  says,  removed  more  than 
$3  million  from  the  jointly  operated  Salt 
Lake  City  dailies’  annual  operating  costs. 

On  a  smaller  scale  and  wdth  the  same  man¬ 
ufacturer,  DiMare  was  asked  to  negotiate 
The  Frederick  (Md.)  Nero-Post’s  purchase  of 
six  towers  of  TKS’s  new  singlewide,  two- 
around  press. 

“They  don’t  pay  us  any  extra  to  negotiate,” 
says  DiMare,  noting  it  usually  takes  only  a 
day  to  reach  agreement.  What  he  does  ask 
is  that  any  agreement  reached  be  honored, 
regardless  of  savings  on  any  subsequent  of¬ 
fer.  That  wasn’t  an  issue  in  Frederick,  where 
President,  Publisher,  and  Editor  Myron  W. 
Randall  Jr.  and  TKS  Chairman  Kohei  Shiba 
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You'll  buy  your  first 
TKS  press  for  tne  engineering. 
Yoursecond, 
for  the  Customer  Service. 


PRESS  AUOm- 

[valuative  analysis  |br  optimum 
perfonnance. 

TROUBLESHOOntlG- 

rime-sensitive  response  and  resolution. 

POLDERREPAIR/REBUILDS- 

Optimize  operational  ejpciency  of 
/older  system. 

ONUNE  PARTS  INVENTORV- 

Easy,  Fast  and  Available  -  thousands 
of  parts  warehoused  in  the  11.5.  A. 

EACTORY  TRAIIIIED  TECHNICIANS  - 

On  call  29/7. 


TKS  is  certified  IS09001:  2000 


TKS's  Service  Program  is  second  to  none  in  the  industry.  Stai/ing  true  to  our  promise 
of  providing  customers  with  the  Productivity  Advantage: 

•  Complete  Project  Management  program  covers  all  phases  of  a  press  project - 
from  contract  development  through  project  acceptance. 

•  Comprehensive  Training  program  provides  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be 
productive  with  their  new  press. 

•  Advanced  Diagnostics  Factory  Training  program  for  our  technicians. 

In  all  matters  of  service -TKS  has  you  covered. 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  our  Customer  Service  Program. 
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dispensed  with  a  letter  of  intent  and  sealed 
the  eight-figure  deal  with  a  handshake  in 
early  spring.  “There  were  zero  lawyers  to 
strike  that  deal,”  DiMare  recalls,  adding 
that  a  letter  and  contract  would  eventually 
follow  the  announcement. 

Energy  and  the  environment 

Architects  at  all  the  firms  have  done  work 
outside  newspapers  at  some  point,  and 
while  Rosati  says  his  compemy  has  several 
individuals  with  newspaper  experience. 

Forum  is  “stronger  by  working  in  other 
markets,”  bringing  talents  and  useful  expe¬ 
rience  from  other  areas. 

“I  de-emphasize  [the  notion]  that  we 
are  newspaper  experts,”  Rosati  says,  adding 
that  newspaper  personnel  are  the  experts 
on  their  industry.  Forum’s  expertise,  he 
continues,  extends  only  to  the  ways  in 
which  its  architectural  know-how  can  like  to  see  the  work  LEED  certified.  Orga-  I  son  R.  Traggiai  who,  like  many  others, 

support  newspapers’  needs.  nized  by  the  U.S.  Green  Building  Council,  passed  through  The  Austin  Co.,  also  based 

What  he  does  emphasize,  however,  is  the  Leadership  in  Energy  and  Environmen-  in  Cleveland,  before  signing  on  with  GSI. 

client  service  in  general  and  environmental  tal  Design  voluntary  rating  system  is  a  stan-  ; 

and  energy  concerns  in  particular  —  “to  dard  for  developing  what  the  council  calls  I  Treasure  Coast  to  Palm  Beach 

take  the  [newspaper]  industry  into  the  21st  “high-performance,  sustainable  buildings.”  ■  But  Austin  Media  Group,  the  Aecom- 

century.”  Making  “a  conscious  effort  to  try  LEED  sets  “green  building”  standards,  Austin  joint  venture,  is  not  based  in  Cleve- 

to  improve  the  energy  situation,”  he  says,  promotes  “whole-building  design  practices,”  land  and  relies  in  part  on  McClier’s  Denver- 

can  be  something  as  simple  but  effective  as  recognizes  environmental  leadership,  and  based  newspaper  specialty.  The  new  com- 

sl^lights  designed  into  a  recently  complet-  seeks  to  raise  “public  awareness  of  green  pany,  however,  will  work  with  all  media 

ed  plant  addition  or  more  comprehensive  !  building  benefits.”  It  aims  to  achieve  sus-  clients,  not  just  newspapers, 

measures  implemented  in  a  just-completed  ;  tainable  site  development  with  appropriate  ■  Thejoint  venture,  says  Vice  President 

design  for  a  larger  addition  and  renovation  i  materials,  efficient  use  of  water  and  energy,  Donald  J.  Mills  (formerly  of  McClier),  had 

project.  Both  projects  were  at  papers  where  and  attention  to  indoor  environmental  its  origins  in  Austin’s  fall  2004  overtures 

Rosati  had  worked  before.  quality.  to  sell  the  firm.  After  due  diligence,  he 

The  sltylights  went  into  a  10,000-  Environment  and  energy,  says  Rosati,  are  explains,  international  technical  services 

square-foot  addition  primarily  intended  for  just  two  examples  of  areas  where  architects  firm  Aecom  decided  against  buying  Austin, 

insert  storage  at  the  plant  that  prints  Times-  must  be  constantly  developing  if  they  are  to  Instead,  it  chose  to  acquire  two  Austin 

Shamrock  Communications’  Scranton,  Pa.,  help  clients  take  their  businesses  where  ;  assets  —  its  Houston-based  Southwest 
papers.  Next  out  for  bids  is  the  project’s  sec-  !  they’ll  need  to  be  in  the  near  future.  As  Operations  and  its  Midwest  Operations, 

ond  phase  —  the  plant’s  exterior  renovation.  I  newspapers  do  in  their  own  operations,  he  |  based  in  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  near  Chicago. 

The  30,000-square-foot  expansion  and  i  says,  architects  must  constantly  be  looking  Mills  says  the  two  serve  separate  regions 

renovation  is  for  the  CAronicfe-Tefegram,  I  for  better  ways  to  do  things.  and  separate  market  niches. 

Elyria,  Ohio  —  a  project  that  is  nearing  the  i  A  GSI  project  for  which  Rosati  was  re-  “The  newspaper  part  of  Austin  was  not  a 

end  of  the  design  phase.  Rosati  says  he’d  :  sponsible  was  the  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  produc-  i  part  of  the  asset  purchase,”  says  Mills,  add- 


Thougli  The  Advocate  will  relocate  its  news  and  business  offices  to  a  leased  building  closer  to  its 
current  plant  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  production  will  move  next  year  to  a  plant  to  be  built  near  1-10. 


tion  plant  of  the  Daily  Herald, 
based  in  nearby  Arlington 
Heights.  Not  long  after,  in  April 
2004,  he  and  two  partners 
founded  Forum.  Today  the 
company  has  40  employees  and 
is  capable  of  “supporting  some 
fairly  large  projects,”  Rosati  says. 

Among  other  GSI  staffers 
now  at  Forum  are  Rosati’s  part¬ 
ner  and  chief  designer,  Denver 
Brooker,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  Schaumburg  facility  and 
for  Cox  Ohio  Publishing’s  Day- 
ton  plant  and  The  Plain  Dealer's 


ing  that  thejoint  venture  came  later  —  a 
different  organization  created  by  a  separate 
transaction.  “Our  expertise  as  a  combined 
group  is  much  stronger,”  says  Vice  President 
Michael  G.  Pierce  (formerly  of  The  Austin 
Co.).  Whereas  before,  those  known  to  news¬ 
papers  often  worked  for  different  firms 
(and  not  just  McClier  and  Austin),  he  says, 
clients  may  now  “pick  their  team”  from  a 
single  staff. 

Mills  says  Austin  Media  has  projects  in 
“formative  and  conceptual”  stages  —  Cox 
Newspapers’  The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post 
among  them  —  and  some  just  breaking 
ground,  as  at  The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge, 


A  plant  on  a  remediated  brownfield  site  in  Johnson  City,  N.Y.,  new  Cleveland  headquarters.  La.,  and  McClatchy’s  coastal  South  Carolina 

will  print  Gannett  s  dailies  for  Binghamton,  Elmira,  and  Ithaca  Another  is  Senior  Associate  Ja-  1  operations  (E&P,  Nov.,  Dec.  2004).  Land 
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was  purchased  and  cleared  for  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  in  December.  “Right  now  we’re 
looking  at  equipment,”  says  Senior  Project 
Manager/Architect  Duane  Lofdahl.  For 
that,  according  to  Post  Production  Vice 
President  Bob  Balfe,  the  paper  retained 
consultant  Chuck  Blevins,  of  Naples,  Fla. 

“Out  of  that  we’ll  have  another  proposal, 
for  Cox  to  approve  the  overall  project,”  Balfe 
says,  adding  that  a  decision  is  still  months 
away.  In  the  meantime,  he  says,  corporate 
attention  has  been  focused  on  another  big 
Florida  project  —  construction  of  a  plant  in 
Pinellas  County  for  Cox  Target  Media,  the 
direct-maU  unit  of  Cox  Newspapers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  project  pipeline 
and  just  as  their  mei^er  was  nearing, 
McClier  and  Austin  each  had  a  major  site 
nearing  completion  for  a  big  newspaper 
group.  In  March,  McClier  saw  the  formal 
grand  opening  of  its  design-build  plant  in 
SL  Lucie  County,  Fla.,  which  already  had 
begun  producing  all  Scripps  Treasure  Coast 
Publishing  Co.  titles.  And  a  project  for  the 
largest  of  the  now-merged  organizations’ 
newspaper  clients  is  closing  in  on  next 
year’s  anticipated  production  start-up.  The 
Kansas  City  Star’s  $199  million  plant  will 
be  the  biggest  industry  project  since  The 
New  York  Times  finished  a  $315  million 
plant  in  1997  and  Knight  Bidder’s  largest 
since  its  $299-5  million  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  plant  went  into  production  in  1993. 

But  work  for  the  country’s  biggest  news¬ 
paper  group  belongs  to  what  may  be  the 
smallest  specialty  practice.  H^ut  Freeland 
Roberts’  HFR  Media  Group  continues  to 


promote  itself  to  the  industry  at  large, 
although  its  business  so  far  remains  con¬ 
fined  to  Gannett  Co.  properties. 

Among  HFR’s  Gannett  projects  since 
1990,  the  largest  was  The  Courier-JoumaJ 
upgrade  and  expansion  in  Louisville  (where 
Dario  Designs  had  performed  masterplan¬ 
ning),  and  the  most  recent  are  the  Central 
New  York  Newspaper  Group’s  Johnson  City 
plant  (to  be  operating  in  fall  2006)  and,  in  a 
consulting  capacity,  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister  Star  expansion  (nearing  completion). 

In  its  home  state,  HFR  worked  on  The 
Tennessean  in  Nashville,  The  Leaf-Chronicle 
in  Clarksville,  and  The  Jackson  Sun.  Far¬ 
ther  south  it  was  responsible  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  The  Daily 
Advertiser  in  Lafayette,  La. 

Business  beyond  Gannett 

In  2003,  Gannett  encouraged  HFR, 
based  in  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  to  exhibit  at 
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Forum 
Architects 
partner  Denver 
Brooker  was 
asked  to  design 
the  Daily 
Herald  produc¬ 
tion  facility  in 
Schaumberg, 
III.,  in  the  style 
of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright’s 
“Prairie 
School” 


Nexpo  in  order  to  gain  wider  exposure. 
Citing  fewer  competitors  for  newspaper 
work,  Stephen  P.  Griffin,  principal  in 
charge,  said  at  the  time  that  he  saw  contin¬ 
uing  strength,  even  in  a  down  market. 

“We’re  still  very  optimistic,”  Griffin  says. 
For  one  thing,  creation  of  Austin  Media 
Group  “hasn’t  really  changed  the  competi¬ 
tive  atmosphere,”  he  maintains,  pointing 
out  that  whUe  the  big-name  joint  venture  is 
known  for  design-build  projects,  HFR  is 
strictly  an  architecture  and  engineering 
firm,  with  interior-design  and  space-plan¬ 
ning  services. 

Besides  jobs  for  Gannett  that  are  now  in 
the  works,  “we  are  pursuing  other  projects 
outside  Gannett,”  says  Griffin,  and  “have 
been  asked  to  submit  proposals.” 

For  production-plant  projects,  Griffin 
says,  “90%  of  the  time  they  look  to  the  five 
or  six  firms  that  have  specialties  in  newspa¬ 
per  facilities.”  And  even  though  newspapers 
may  retain  local  architects  for  new,  expand¬ 
ed,  or  redesigned  administrative  facilities, 
he  continues,  in  approximately  70%  of  cas¬ 
es  that  work,  too,  will  go  to  the  same  spe¬ 
cialty  firms. 

Quite  often  when  that  happens,  however, 
the  newspaper  specialist  creates  the  design 
based  on  knowledge  of  newspapers’  needs, 
while  a  local  contractor  is  charged  with  exe¬ 
cuting  the  plan,  according  to  Griffin. 

“That  has  usually  worked  out  well  for 
everyone  concerned,”  he  says,  explaining 
that  the  client  reaps  the  benefits  of  working 
with  an  architect  specializing  in  newspa¬ 
pers  while  also  supporting  contractors  that 
are  local  businesses.  11 
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Reuben  recipient 


Pat  Brady  talks  about  winning  the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
biggest  award  and  what  goes  into  creating  his  United  comic 


Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  success? 
The  characters?  The  art?  The  writing? 
The  humor?  The  strip’s  optimistic  view 
of  life?  The  fanta^  sequences?  All  of 
the  above? 

“Rose  is  Rose”  has  always  been  in  a 
continuous  evolution.  I  have  always  loved 
tiying  out  new  art  materials  and  new  ways 
of  presenting  ideas.  The  themes  and  spirit 
remained  constant  but  the  method  of 
presenting  them  was  always  changing.  In 
that  way  I  think  the  strip  kept  its  existing 
readers  while  attracting  new  ones.  This 
wasn’t  planned;  it  just  happened. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

PAT  Brady’S  “Rose  is  Rose,”  launched  by  United  Me- 
dia  in  1984,  is  considered  one  of  the  warmest  and  best- 
drawn  comics  in  syndication.  The  National  Cartoonists 
Society  acknowledged  this  May  28  by  giving  Brady,  57, 
its  Reuben  Award  for  cartoonist  of  the  year.  (The  two 
other  finalists  were  Dan  Piraro’s  “Bizarro”  and  Dave  Coverly’s  “Speed 
Bump.”)  Brady,  a  Kentucl^  native  and  longtime  Illinois  resident,  was 
interviewed  by  E&P  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  NCS  honor. 

Q  Your  reaction  to  winning  the  Reuben?  the  characters  and  themes  in  “Rose  is  Rose.” 
What  does  the  award  mean  to  you?  The  award  takes  a  moment  of  this  mysteiy 

It  has  an  “out  of  the  blue”  feeling  to  it,  and  sets  it  in  amber.  I’m  very  grateful. 


Q  You’re  married  with  one  child.  Was/is 
your  comic’s  Gumbo  family  —  Rose  and 
Jimbo,  and  their  son  Pasquale  —  directly 
or  indirectly  based  on  your  family? 

The  people  and  events  in  my  life  went 
into  a  big  melting  pot  and  the  “Rose  is 
Rose”  characters  emerged.  The  two  groups 
are  oddly  similar,  yet  completely  unique, 
like  two  siblings  who  look  alike. 


Q.  It  almost  seems  like  a  rite  of  passage  to 
be  nominated  for  the  Reuben  a  number 
of  times  before  winning.  That  happened 
to  Garry  Trudeau  (“Doonesbuiy”)  and 
Greg  Evans  (“Luann”),  among  other 
cartoonists.  What  was  it  like  to  be  an 
eight-time  finalist? 

All  my  nominations  have  felt  like  flukes 
anyway.  I  mean,  let’s  see  now ...  Pat  Brady 
or  {_Mad  magazine’s]  Jack  Davis ...  hmm. 
And  avoiding  an  acceptance  speech  always 
took  the  sting  out  of  my  losses. 


Q.  You  currently  feature  Peekaboo,  the 
Gumbo  family’s  charismatic  cat,  more 
than  before.  Why  is  that? 

I  have  used  the  excuse  that  readers 
request  the  cat,  which  is  true,  but  the  real 
reason  is  that  I  have  always  loved  drawing 
Peekaboo.  {contimied  on  page  62} 


Q.  How  many  papers  run  “Rose  is  Rose”? 
Six  hundred. 


AMP  I  10^  HOW 
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Pat  Brady  holds  the  Reuben  Award  trophy  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  At  right,  Peekaboo  and  Rose. 
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{continued  from  page  60} 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  do  one 
of  your  more  elaborately  drawn  and 
angled  Sunday  comics? 

I  have  worked  as  long  as  three  days  on  a 
Sunday,  but  that  is  unusual.  I  recall  one 
Sunday  in  which  the  action  took  place  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Enough  said. 

Q.  How  much  reader  e-mail  do  you  get? 

Several  hundred  a  day.  They’re  all  from 
princes  and  princesses,  and  all  want  to 
transfer  millions  of  dollars  into  my  bank 
account.  “Rose”  is  really  big  overseas. 

Q.  Why  did  you  decide  to  start  sharing 
a  byline  last  year  with  Don  Wimmer? 
How  do  you  divide  the  work?  Has  the 
collaboration  changed  the  comic  at  all? 

I  wrote  and  drew  “Rose  is  Rose”  fast,  fu¬ 
rious,  and  unassisted  for  20  years.  At  that 
point,  I  wanted  to  step  back  and  regroup. 
Don  is  a  successful  cartoonist  who’s  great 
to  work  with  and  who  understands  the 
characters  and  themes  of  “Rose  is  Rose.” 
For  now,  this  is  our  process:  Don  thinks 
up  ideas  and  sends  me  thumbnail  sketches 
by  e-mail.  I  review  the  thumbnails,  make 
suggestions,  tweak,  and  sometimes  revise 
the  art,  sending  it  all  back  to  Don.  Don 
draws  the  finished  art  and  sends  it  to 
me  for  the  same  kind  of  tweaking  and 
approval.  I  handled  the  digital  toning  on 
Don’s  dailies,  eventually  turning  that  part 
over  to  him.  Now  I’m  doing  the  digital 
coloring  of  Don’s  Sunday  line  art,  and  will 
eventually  turn  that  over  to  him  as  well. 

It’s  a  careful  process  dedicated  to  keeping 


the  characters  and  themes  intact  while 
moving  forward  and  creating  the  best 
product  we  can.  Aficionados  notice  subtle 
differences  now;  other  readers  do  not. 

Q.  With  the  May  release  of  “Rose  is 
Rose:  Running  on  Alter  Ego,”  how 
many  collections  of  your  comic  have 
been  published? 

Seven  are  available  from  Andrews 
McMeel  Publishing.  Two  from  Rutledge 
Hill  Press. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  the  cartoonists  you 
most  admire? 

Brooke  McEldowney,  creator  of  the 
comic  strips  “9  Chickweed  Lane”  and 
“Pibgorn,”  is  consistently  doing  amazingly 
beautiful  work.  Terry  Moore,  creator  of 
“Strangers  in  Paradise,”  is  also  a  favorite 
of  mine. 

Q.  I  understand  you  began  submitting 
cartoons  to  editors  at  age  11.  How  old 
were  you  when  you  first  had  one  pub¬ 
lished?  What  publication? 

Assuming  my  high-school  newspaper 
doesn’t  count,  I  think  I  was  about  25  when 
Gallery  magazine  published  two  of  my 
cartoons  around  1972. 

Q.  What  do  you  enjoy  doing  in  your 
spare  time? 

I  love  playing  guitar  and  singing  — 
mercifully  not  in  public. 

Q.Any  other  comments? 

I  love  “Bizarro”  and  “Speed  Bump”!  11 
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ASTROLOGY 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


DAILY -WEEKLY -MONTHLY 

In  the  Stars  -  Cosmic  College 
Fortune  Cookies 

Features  Tied  in  with  our  Daily  Website 
www.Astrology-101  .com 
TIME  DATA  SYNDICATE  (800)  322-5101 


ALIVE  &  FREE 

Free  health  column 
for  dailies  and  weeklies 
Features  substance  abuse  prevention 

A  public  service  of  Hazelden  Foundation 
New  column  every  two  weeks 

Call  888-257-7800,  ext.  4455 
www.hazelden.org/aliveandfree 


AMERICA’S 
MOST  POPULAR 

Video  game  columnist  Doug  Elfman  writes  to  appeal  to  all  readers,  not  just  gamers. 
That’s  why  he  runs  in  dailies  from  Boston  to  Portland  and  Memphis,  from  Hawaii  to 
the  Hamptons.  The  Game  Dork  costs  less  than  paying  staff  writers  and  freelancers 
to  review  games.  The  column  comes  with  Top  10  lists.  Capsule  Reviews,  Coming 
Soon  and  great  photos.  Doug  is  the  first-place  winner  of  three  AASFE  writing 
awards.  Contact:  dougelfman@thegamedork.com,  (702)  336-2625. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


I 


The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1 169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Matthew  Golas  has  been  named  Exec¬ 
utive  Vice  President  and  Editor  of  the 
Times  Leader,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  located  in  Wilkes-Barre,  PA.  Matt’s 
career  with  Knight  Ridder  spans  19 
years. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MONTHLY  SEEKS  EIJUITY  PARTNER 
Equity  partner  or  sale.  12  year-old  free 
magazine  seeks  active  equity  partner  to 
help  rebuild  revenues  for  sale  in  2  years. 
Heart  surgery  prompts  retirement  plans. 
Excellent  earning  opportunity  for  a  top 
salesperson  wanting  option  to  own  and 
likes  San  Francisco.  Outright  sale  consid¬ 
ered.  Current  revenue  S200K  range.  For 
information:  Gordon  415-362-6641  or 
Email:  gordon@sfdowntown.com. 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Finger  Lakes  Times 

It  takes  respect  of  tradition  and  New  York,  to  Community 
a  relationship  of  trust  to  handle  Media  Group,  also  a  family- 
the  ownership  transfer  of  a  daily  owned  newspaper  group 


newspaper  based  in  West 

company.  Frankfort,  Illinois. 

Independent  HiXIES  Cribb  &  Associates 

Publications,  schunwKVAuiniw  win  stay  opei  isproud  to  have 

Inc.,  a  family-  represented 

owned  Independent 

newspaper  |p[|QkP|^*|  Publications,  Inc  in 

group  in  Bryn  '  1  t-.!  tfiis  transactioa  Witfi 

Mawr,  over  80  years  of 

Pennsylvania  has  transferred  the  appraising,  consulting  and 


ownership  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Times,  a  17,000  paid  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Geneva, 


brokering  publishing  company 
sales,  publishers  trust  Cribb  & 
Associates. 


Gary  Greene 
454-971-8344 
ggreene^ribb.com 


John  Cribb 
406-586-6621 
jcribb4Pcribb.coin 


Tom  Karavakis 
239-405-4133 
tkaravalds4^bb.com 


Since  1923  iry^CRIBB  I  'Appraisal 

)AttQijy\'  &  Associates,  LLC  [’ConsulHng 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  *  406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774  *  cribb.com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 

for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


JamesMartinLLC.com 

We  specialize  in  newspaper  finance, 
merger  &  acquisition.  Established  1983. 
24/7. 

(614)  20B-0424 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 


Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokeiing 
Restnicturing  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW  . 

WSPAPERS 


|P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal,  jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  (or  a  confidential  disetnsion. 

]P  » 

/  Mll'rlAl'ARTMRs 

2377  Gold  MeadovvAS'av.  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670  • 

Photie:  916-526-2693 
WWW  ipmediapartners.com 


SOLD. 


Ain«rica*s 
No.  1  Brokor 


We've  sold  and 
appraised  thousands 
of  newspaper 
properties  since  1959. 


South/SouthMst  Ea*t/N«w  England  Midwest 

David  Emmons  John  Szefc  Mike  Kreiter 

(888)  237-7244  (845)  291  -7367  (91 3)  897-4790 

West/Southwest  South  Mid-Atlantic 

Steve  Klinger  Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 

(505)524-0122  (731)694-2149  (973)729-2973 

www.mediamergers.coin 


Eat  IMe  Con»talaOffioaa: 

Lany  Ortwi,  Praaldant  24212  Muscari  Court 

Qottiartbug.  MD  20682 
(301)253-5016 


W&Grfen^ 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 

Brokers*  \ppraisers  •  (  imsultanis 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 

%  P.O.  BOX  849 

j  ADA,  OK  74821 

•,  580,421.9600 

J  EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 

P.O  BOX  2001 
BRANSON,  MO  6561 5 
417.336.3457 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  trarisdctton,lveflijf^fmvard  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalinediasales.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  •  Sales  •  Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATION  FOR  SALE 

Award-winning  monthly  in  its  45th  year  in 
Midwest.  High-end  demographics. 
Fast-growing,  booming  community. 
15,000  circulation. 

Box  3879,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified, 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  s,  ^ 

Newspapers  ,  j 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Rickenbacher  IVtcdia 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas.  TX  75225 
\v  ww.rickenbachermedia  .com 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


■ 

-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES-  I 

TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


WEST.  STATE  PAID  (1,500)  and  free 
(5,000)  weeklies.  Growing  region. 
Gross  revenues  in  $300,000  range. 

Good  CF.  For  Assets-$335,000 
WEST.  STATE  PAID  WEEKLY  with  double 
adj.  decrees,  shopper,  magazine, 
15K  weekly  circ.,  2,800  pd..  Huge 
growth  region.  Gross  rev.  $500,000. 
Pos.  CF.  For  Assets-$550,000 
SALE  PENDING!  Premier  Living,  INSTANT 
CLUSTER.  3  weekly,  papers  in 
most  desirable  W.C.  region.  FYE  12/04 
gross  $1 .68M  For  Assets-$2,400,000 
Contact:  Gregg  K.  Knowles,  Excl. 
Broker.  (661)833-3834. 

Appraisals-Acquisitions 

www.media-broker.com 


For  Sale 

Strong  Midwest  Weekly  Newspaper 
and  Shopper  in  growth  area.  Readership 
of  3-5,000  &  13-15,000,  respectively, 
with  over  70%  in  recurring  advertising  rev¬ 
enues.  Very  profitable. 

Offers  free  on-line  versions.  Please 
call  Ron  Nielsen  at  (515)  2224400. 
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New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvvvw.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
NorllMaat  Industries,  Ino. 
Tel:  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


E&P'S  CU\SSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED;  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
Vi5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail;  j.newman@att.net 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebfains.com 


“The  thing  always  happens 
that  you  really  believe  in;  and 
the  belief  in  a  thing  makes  it 
happen.” 

-Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising  Hates 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 
profitpackaging@earthlink.n( 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  INLAND 

•  3  GOSS  URBANITE  refurbished  units  (1000  series). 

•  GOSS  URBANITE  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 

•  10-Unit  GOSS  SC/SSC  with  SC  folder,  upper  former  &  75HP  drive,  SSC  4-high 
&  6  SC  mono  units. 

•  Two  9-Unit  GOSS/DEV  presses,  22”  Cut-off. 

•  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (stacked  or  24  highs),  folders,  upper  formers. 

•  4-unit  HARRIS  V15C  press  1981  vintage. 

•  NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

•  Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  3/4”  cut-off  (578mm). 

•  6Hinit  HARRIS  845/840  press  with  RBC-2  folder  &  150HP  drive, 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG's. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  i  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


>lntelligent  Inserting  TechnologY> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


C.W.  SNEDDEN  ENDOWED  CHAIR 

University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks 

The  new  C.W.  Snedden  Chair  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks,  endowed  through  a 
$2.5  million  gift  from  the  former  owner  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  is  designed 
both  to  expose  Alaska's  future  journalists  to  the  best  in  the  newspaper  reporting  profession 
and  to  provide  America’s  finest  journalists  with  the  opportunity  to  report  in  a  land 
rich  with  untold  stories. 

This  chair  will  rotate  annually  among  award-winning  newspaper  journalists.  The  appointee 
will  teach  one  course  per  semester  and  lecture  in  Fairbanks.  The  salary,  commensurate 
with  experience,  will  be  in  low  $40s  for  a  sixteen-week  semester. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  all  working  professionals,  invite  you  to 
consider  joining  us  or  to  nominate  another  journalist  for  a  vacation  from  newsroom 
reality,  an  adventure  in  a  land  of  a  thousand  stories  and  a  chance  to  train  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  to  be  even  more  tenacious  than  we  are. 

Intrigued?  Curious?  Contact  Charles  Fedulk)  at  (907)  474-7995  or:  ffcbf@uaf.edu. 

For  complete  description,  go  to: 

http://^ww.uaf.edu/uafhr/Employmen1/Faculty.html. 

The  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  is  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer  and  educational  institution. 


Princeton  University's  School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science  seeks  an  energetic,  cre¬ 
ative  writer  to  bring  highly  technical  subjects  to  life  for  a  broad  audience.  The  engineering 
school  at  Princeton  is  carrying  out  an  ambitious  plan  for  growth  and  development  of  its 
teaching  and  research  programs,  and  its  communications  efforts  are  keeping  pace.  The 
senior  writer  will  be  the  engineering  school’s  front-line  storyteller,  the  day-to-day  provider 
of  news  and  feature  articles  about  the  school,  its  people  and  their  accomplishments. 

The  writer  will  be  responsible  for  discovering  and  tracking  newsworthy  stories  in  six  aca¬ 
demic  departments,  various  programs  and  institutes  as  well  within  the  overall  administration 
of  the  engineering  school.  Often  stories  will  arise  that  require  quick  turn-around  of 
one  day  or  several  days.  The  job  requires  five  to  seven  years  of  journalism  experience 
and  the  demonstrated  ability  to  translate  highly  technical  academic  research  into  clear 
and  engaging  articles  for  the  general  public.  Familiarity  with  writing  for  or  about  universities 
is  preferred,  and  experience  in  public  relations  is  a  plus. 

To  apply,  visit  www.jobs.princeton.edu  and  search  for  requisition  05(X)311. 

Please  complete  an  onTine  application  and  attach  your  resume  and  cover  letter. 

Under  separate  cover,  send  3  writing  samples  only  to:  sschultz@princeton.edu 
or  mail  to:  Steven  Schultz,  Office  of  Engineering  Communications, 

C231  E-(}uad,  Princeton,  NJ  08544.  Princeton  University  is  an  EOE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 

Management  trainee  needed  by  newspa- 
per/prinbng  company  in  Northwest  Ohio. 
This  position  is  a  training  position  to  be¬ 
come  a  future  publisher  or  top  level  man¬ 
ager. 

This  company  has  newspaper/printing 
operations  in  six  states  (OH,  TN,  IN,  KY, 
IL,  Wl)  and  the  management  trainee  may 
move  in  any  of  those  locations  after  an 
initial  lE^onth  training  period. 
Applicants  must  be  willing  to  relocate. 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
80x3885, 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770 
Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003. 

Or  E-mail, 

with  Box  3885  in  the  subject  line,  to: 
dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The  New  Jersey  Lawyer,  the  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association,  seeks  a  qualified  person  to 
lead  the  staff  at  our  South  Plainfield  pub¬ 
lishing  location. 

Areas  of  expertise  should  include  budg¬ 
eting,  business  operations,  production, 
circulation  and  human  resources.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  should  also  have  expe¬ 
rience  in  strategic  planning,  revenue 
growth  and  cost  controls.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  also  include  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  contacts  in  the  legal  community 
to  promote  both  subscriptions  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Excellent  salary,  performance  bo¬ 
nus  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to:  Charles  Wrubel,  AdMe- 
dia  Partners,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10022. 


Editor6?Publisher:  The  communication  link 

of  the  neivspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

COX  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

We  are  seeking  candidates  for  the  newly  created  divisional  role  of  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Information  Officer,  Cox  Newspapers,  Inc.  Cox  Newspapers  produces  17  daily 
newspapers  and  25  non-dailies  publications.  The  company  also  operates  direct  mail 
businesses,  distributes  classified  advertising  publications,  customized  newsletters  and 
owns  one-third  of  a  newsprint  manufacturing  business. 

The  Chief  Information  Officer  will  be  both  the  chief  consultant  and  business  partner  on 
issues  of  internal  information  technology  to  senior  management  of  Cox  Newspapers  while 
maintaining  front  line  responsibility  and  leadership  over  both  division  and  field  IT  operations. 
The  incumbent  must  partner  with  the  various  members  of  the  management  team 
to  align  company  information  technology  with  strategic  direction  and  build  and  develop 
the  IT  processes  and  procedures  to  support  business  needs.  This  role  will  plan,  direct 
and  manage  the  IT  function  of  our  largely  decentralized  division  in  order  to  ensure  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of  cost-effective  systems  and  efficient  computer  operations 
to  meet  current  and  future  decision  making  requirements.  Duties  include  division-wide 
strategic  planning,  budgeting,  coordination  and  integration  of  all  division  IT  matters,  and  the 
formulation  of  IT  policy  at  the  highest  level. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  acquired  through  extensive 
experience  within  complex,  technologically-driven  organizations.  Solid  understanding  of 
the  need  for  corporate  growth  and  changing  corporate  objectives  is  required. 
Candidates  should  already  be  a  key  leader  or  be  in  a  clear  line  of  succession  to  be  the 
top  technology  executive  in  a  large  (Fortune  500  or  equivalent  if  privately  held)  newspaper 
publishing  organization.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  at  least  a  bacheloris  degree  in 
Information  Systems  or  related  field  of  study  however  an  advanced  degree  is  preferred. 
The  successful  executive  will  bring  at  least  fifteen  plus  years  of  progressive  information 
technology  experience,  energy,  enthusiasm,  intelligence  and  a  level  of  leadership 
ability  that  allows  collaboration  with  and  the  influence  of  senior  and  line  management  ex¬ 
ecutives  without  resorting  to  command  and  control.  A  compensation  package  comprised 
of  base  salary,  performance  incentive  bonuses,  and  complete  benefits  will  be  structured 
to  attract  the  ideal  candidate.  To  apply  in  strictest  confidence,  please  send  your  resume 
to: 

Cox  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Attn:  Human  Resources  (Reference  #102389) 

6205  Peachtree  Dunwoody  Rd. 

Atlanta,  GA  30328 
FAX:  (678)645-5001 
Or 

Apply  online  at  www.coxenterprises.cont/coxcareer 
Cox  Newspapers,  Inc  is  an  equal  employment  opportunity  employer. 


PUBLISHER 

MediaNews  Group,  the  seventh  largest  newspaper  company  in  the  United  States,  has 
an  opportunity  for  someone  to  take  charge  as  publisher  of  the  Times-Standard  in  Eureka, 
California.  The  Times-Standard,  a  20,000  daily  in  Northwestern  California,  is  an  award 
winning  newspaper  that  along  with  2  associated  weekly  publications  and  web  sites  domi¬ 
nates  the  media  landscape. 

The  publisher  at  the  Times-Standard  will  have  the  skills  and  experience  necessary  to  lead 
a  staff  of  dedicated  and  focused  employees  to  continue  the  impressive  record  of  growth. 
Up  for  an  exciting  challenge?  Have  a  successful  track  record  of  leading  people? 

All  interested  parties  should  send  resume  to  mgarrity@chicoer.com  or  mail  to: 

Publisher,  4(X)  E.  Park  Ave.,  Chico,  CA.  95928 


CFD/ 

CORPORATE 

CONTROLLER 

A  Growing  custom  publishing  and  printing 
company  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area  is 
seeking  a  CFO  /  Controller  to  oversee  its 
financial  operations.  Please  respond  to: 
COP  Communications,  Inc. 

Human  Resources: 

lisac|@copprints.com 


Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  in  West 
Texas  seeking  experienced  publish¬ 
er/manager  with  business/sales  back¬ 
ground,  solid  editorial  judgment  and 
proven  leadership  skills. 

Should  have  management  experience  in 
community  newspaper  operations. 

Send  resume  with  references  to: 

iTeynolds@granitepub.com. 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR  OF  RETAIL  SALES  AND  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  (AJC)  is  the  leading  source  -  both  in  print  and  online  -  of 
news,  information  and  advertising  for  metropolitan  Atlanta,  reaching  more  than  1.2 
million  readers  each  weekday  and  more  than  2.0  million  readers  each  Sunday.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  Constitution  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Director  of  Retail  Sales  &  Partnerships 
to  lead  all  aspects  of  core  market  single  copy  sales  and  marketing.  The  Director 
of  Retail  Sales  &  Partnerships  will  have  responsibility  for  an  operating  budget  of  $7 
million,  generating  annual  revenues  totaling  $17  million.  This  position  will  lead  an  integrated 
team  of  sales  and  marketing  professionals,  totaling  800  employees  servicing 
nearly  6000  sales  locations. 

The  Director  will  cultivate  relationships  with  internal  departments,  AJC  field  personnel  and 
major  retailers  that  create  promotional  ventures,  merchandising  enhancements  and  sales 
position  improvements  that  result  in  circulation  and  readership  growth.  The  selected  can¬ 
didate  will  oversee  the  development/execution  of  an  annual  single  copy  sales  & 
marketing  plan,  operating  plan  development,  achieving  iover  the  topi  customer  satisfaction, 
developing  an  effective  organization,  ensuring  compliance  and  administering  incentive  pro¬ 
grams  that  support  the  objectives  of  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  a  team  of 
professionals.  Capacity  to  articulate  and  translate  vision/  strategy  into  desired  results. 
Demonstrated  results  orientation  and  achievement.  Deep  industry  knowledge  and  net¬ 
works.  Sales  and  marketing  savvy.  Ability  to  lead  change  and  challenge  the  status  quo. 
Solid  financial  acumen.  Strong  analytical,  problem  solving  and  decision  making 
capability.  Ten  plus  years  of  newspaper  experience  in  sales,  marketing  and/or  distribution 
areas  a  requirement  for  consideration.  Bachelorls  degree  in  a  related  field  is  required, 
post-graduate  business  degree  is  a  plus.  Strong  project  management  and  presentation 
skills.  Proficiency  with  word  processing  applications,  previous  budgetary  responsibilities 
and  familiarity  with  inventory  control  technology  We  offer  a  very 
competitive  salary  and  benefit  package.  Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

The  Atlanta  JoumakConstitution 
Attn:  JB2 

P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  GA  30302 
Or  E-mail  to:  AlC5313@ajcapply.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  work  for  a  fami¬ 
ly-owned  independent  newspaper?  Asso¬ 
ciate  Publisher  wanted  for  the  Black  Hills 
Pioneer.  Must  have  demonstrated  ability 
to  lead  multi-department  projects.  Sales 
experience  in  Rapid  City/Black  Hills  area 
a  plus.  Attention  to  detail,  dedication  and 
customer  satisfaction  a  priority.  Work 
with  a  staff  that  has  a  true  team 
mentality.  Full  benefits  package  including 
profit-sharing. 

Contact  Stewart  Huntington  at: 
huntington@bhpioneer.com  OR  send 
resume  to;  Black  Hills  Pioneer,  315 
Seaton  Circle,  Spearfish,  SD  57783. 


ADVERTISING 


Retail  &  Classified 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  looking 
for  aggressive,  result  driven  individuals 
to  join  one  of  our  sales  teams  in  our  retail 
or  classified  departments. 

If  you  are  a  team  player  with  two  or  more 
years  of  professional  sales  experience  in 
media  sales  go  to 
www.sfchronicle.conT/hr  to  review  or 
apply  for  one  of  these  positions. 

The  Chronicle  offers  competitive 
salary  and  benefits. 


ADVERTISING 


SENIOR  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Join  a  successful  national  department  at 
a  major  market  metro  located  in  the 
Southeast.  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee  has  an  opening  for 
an  individual  with  5-10  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper,  media  or  agency 
sales.  We  are  re-aligning  our  strategies 
and  are  searching  for  a  topmotch  national 
account  executive. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  national  sales 
process  and  be  able  to  implement  initia¬ 
tives  to  maximize  sales.  This  is  an  ideal 
situation  for  someone  who  wants  to  step 
up  to  a  larger  market.  This  key  position 
has  an  excellent  salary,  lucrative 
incentive  program  and  excellent  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  a  recent  client 
presentation  sample  to: 

hr@commercjalappeal.com 
Or  mail  to: 

Tajuana  D.  Hughlett 
National  Account  Position 
The  Commercial  Appeal 
495  Union  Ave  Memphis,  TN  38103 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace:  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Due  to  a  promotion,  the  Sioux  City  Journal  is  seeking  a  highenergy  and  enthusiastic  man¬ 
ager  with  a  positive  attitude  to  lead  our  classified  advertising  department.  A  college  degree 
is  required  or  the  equivalent  in  experience.  A  minimum  of  five  years  successful  experience 
in  direct  and  face-to-face  sales,  knowledge  of  marketing  and  competitive  media, 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  on-line  classified  verticals  is  required.  Classified  advertising 
sales  management  is  preferred.  E-mail  Publisher:  ron.peterson@lee.net. 

FAX:  (712)  2794272.  EOE. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Are  you  ready  to  join  The  Patriot-News?  The  award-winning  regional  PA  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  seasoned  professional  to  join  our  advertising  management  team  In  this  new 
position. 

We  are  seeking  an  advertising  professional  with  at  least  five  years  of  progressively  chal¬ 
lenging  management  experience.  You  will  be  the  secondHfvcommand  of  a  large  advertising 
sales  staff.  You  will  be  responsible  for  day  to  day  performance  of  the  sales  team; 
analysis  and  interpetation  of  sales  trends  and  design  &  execution  of  sales  programs. 
The  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  would  possess  the  following  talents. 

•  Focus  -You  set  goals  and  achieve  them.  You  are  efficient  and  effective.  You  get  things 
done  right. 

•  Discipline  -You  set  up  routines.  You  focus  on  timelines  and  deadlines.  You  break  long 
term  projects  into  a  series  of  short  terms  plans  and  vrork  through  each  diligently. 

•  Commofwcafon -You  like  to  explain,  to  describe,  to  speak  in  public  and  to  write. 
Interactions  with  your  staff  and  ongoing  communication  are  part  of  your  daily  routine. 

•  Oeve<ppef -When  you  interact  with  others,  your  goal  is  to  help  them  experience  success. 
You  look  for  ways  to  challenge  them.  You  help  them  grow. 

•  Maximizer  -Excellence,  not  average  is  your  measure.  Strengths  fascinate  you  .  When 
you  find  someone’s  natural  strength,  you  nurture  it,  refine  it  and  stretch  it  toward  excellence. 
The  Patriot-News  offers  a  creative  and  challenging  working  environment  where  each  person 
is  a  valuable  member  of  our  team.  We  are  located  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  a 
growing  area  with  all  the  amenities  of  a  large  city  and  the  charm  of  a  small  town. 
Salary.com  recently  ranked  Harrisburg  as  #4  on  it's  list  of  cities  for  quality  of  living.  We 
offer  a  competitive  compensation  package  including  medical,  dental,  pension  and  401(k). 
Are  you  the  person  we  are  looking  for?  Please  E-mail  your  resume  to: 

jobs@mail.patrjot-news.com 
Or  FAX:  (717)  2574736 
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NYSE  listed  newspaper  publishing  Conv 
pany  is  currently  seeking  Advertising  Di¬ 
rectors  for  several  of  our  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Connecticut,  Greater  Philadelphia 
and  New  England  with  circulation  of 
10,000  to  over  98,000. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  at 
least  five  years  experience  selling  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  as  well  as  proven 
sales  management  experience.  Compet¬ 
itive  salary  offered  along  with  paid  holi¬ 
days/vacations,  401(k)  and  more.  To  be 
considered,  FAX  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to;  (609)  396-8356 

E-mail:  jobs^oumalregister.com. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Wanted  to  run  top^10tch,  multi-title  na¬ 
tional  outdoor  enthusiast  magazine  ad 
sales  department.  Manage  local  and  na¬ 
tional  reps  and  support  staff.  Live  and 
work  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest, 
relocation  paid,  while  making  an  excellent 
living.  Compensation  package  includes  a 
boat. 

If  you’re  crazy  about  the  outdoors,  and 
crazy  about  achieving  revenue  goals, 
send  us  your  resume.  Ten  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  ad  sales  and  sales  management 
required.  E-mail  to: 

drouth@outdoorempire.conT 


VICE  PRESIDENT  DF  ADVERTISING 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

The  Chronicle,  the  nationis  tenth  largest  newspaper  and  fourth  largest  newspaper  Web 
site,  is  seeking  an  experienced  Vice  President  of  Advertising  to  provide  leadership  and 
sales  coaching,  manage  revenue  and  expense  budgets,  and  develop  stateof-the  art  strat¬ 
egies  to  drive  sales  in  one  of  Americais  most  incredible  markets.  Minimum  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  at  senior  sales  leadership  level  with  demonstrated  ability  to  grow  revenue.  We 
are  looking  for  a  proven  performer  with  strong  motivational,  analytical  and  organizational 
skills. 

Please  apply  at  http://sfchronicle.coni/hr. 

You  may  also  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  nkramef@sfchronjcle.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

TE)e  Lahontan  Valley  News,  a  six-day,  4,000-circulation  paper  in  Fallon,  Nevada,  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  Advertising  Director.  We  are  looking  for  a 
person  with  a  proven  record  of  success  in  advertising  sales  and  management,  someone 
who  has  the  ability  to  train  and  motivate  a  team  of  four  talented  sales  reps,  drive  revenue 
growth,  see  new  product  opportunities,  and  capture  the  potential  of  a  booming  market. 

The  Lahontan  Valley  News  is  part  of  Swift  Newspapers,  a  family-owned,  progressive 
newspaper  company  with  competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  a  desire  to  see  em¬ 
ployees  excel  in  their  careers.  The  Lahontan  Valley  News  is  a  new  acquisition  that  is  ex¬ 
periencing  phenomenal  growth  and  is  looking  for  a  sales  leader  who  excels  in  a 
fast-paced,  highly  competitive  environment. 

Fallon  is  a  thriving  community  of  24,000  in  an  agricultural  area  known  as  the  “Oasis  of 
Nevada.”  Efome  to  the  Navy’s  “Top  Gun”  fighter  training  school,  Fallon  is  blessed  with 
many  amenities,  a  moderate  climate  and  more  than  300  sunny  days  a  year.  It  is  a  desert 
boom  town  located  one  hour  from  Reno  and  90  minutes  from  world  famous  Lake  Tahoe 
and  some  of  the  best  skiing  and  outdoor  recreation  in  North  America. 

To  be  considered  for  this  outstanding  opportunity  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Rick  Swart,  publisher,  Lahontan  Valley  News,  P.O.  Box  1297,  Fallon  NV  89407. 

Electronic  submissions  welcome  at:  rswart@lahontanvalleynews.com. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Camera,  an  E.  W.  Scripps  newspaper  in  beautiful  Boulder,  Colorado  is  seeking 
a  Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven  record  of  success  in 
sales  management  to  include  niche  and  online  products  and  the  skills  to  analyze  business 
trends  within  classified  categories  and  create  revenue  growth.  Requires  BA/BS  in  related 
area  with  minimum  3  years  experience  in  newspaper  advertising  sales  and  supervision. 
Must  be  a  proven  team  leader  with  thorough  understanding  of  the  automotive,  real  estate 
and  newspaper  classified  advertising  business.  Excellent  benefits. 

Apply  to:  The  Daily  Camera,  Attn:  EfR,  1048  Pearl  St.,  Boulder,  CO  80302. 

E-mail  to  jobs@dailycamera.com.  FAX:  (303)  473-1177. 

EOE/Drug-free  workplace. 


Iowa  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  is  seeking  a  qualified  in¬ 
dividual  to  fill  one  of  our  leadership  positions  in  central  Iowa.  Our  ideal  candidate  will  be 
a  talented  person  who  likes  to  be  challenged,  wants  more  opportunity  to  grow  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  is  a  strong  sales  leader. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  leading  the  sales  effort  of  your  publication.  You  will 
be  responsible  for  managing  sales  results,  developing  strong  customer  relationships  and 
managing  budget  and  expense.  You  will  also  be  required  to  provide  strong  ethical  leader 
ship  and  developing  employee  potential. 

In  addition  you  will  be  meeting  with  existing  customers  to  develop  advertising  campaigns 
and  budgets,  this  manager  will  have  to  work  well  with  internal  departments  to  insure  quality 
advertising.  You  will  also  be  required  to  lead  training  and  planning  meetings  to  build  a 
team  of  true  marketing  consultants  to  loyal  customers.  You  must  possess  leadership 
skills,  have  experience  in  sales  management  and  a  solid  track  record  in  sales.  Innovation 
and  creativity  a  must. 

To  learn  more  about  this  great  opportunity,  submit  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

M.  Joseph  Craig,  Publisher,  317  5  Street,  P,0,  Box  380,  Ames,  lA  50010. 

Or  send  your  resume  to:  jcraig@amestrib.com. 


REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Media  General’s  Tennessee/Southwest  Virginia  Group 
We  are  looking  for  an  energetic  individual  to  lead  a  40-h  person  sales  team  in  Northeast 
Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia  markets.  You  must  have  5  years  experience  in  adver¬ 
bsing  management.  The  ideal  candidate  must  be  able  to  build  an  advertising  strategy  for 
a  42,000  daily  and  a  group  of  weekly  newspapers  that  will  provide  a  structure  that  will 
meet  or  exceed  our  advertising  objecbves. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  excellent  sales,  communication  and  coaching  skills.  Must 
be  able  to  manage  multiple  tasks  and  priorities  simultaneously.  Computer  software  skills 
are  a  must  (Excel,  Word  and  Power  Point).  This  position  will  be  based  at  the  Bristol  Herald 
Courier  in  Bristol,  VAAN.  Please  submit  resume  to: 

Jim  Hyatt,  Regional  Vice  President 
Bristol  Herald  Courier 
P.O.  Box  609,  Bristol,  VA  242030609 
E-mail:  Jhyatt@bristolnews.com 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Local  News,  West  Chester,  PA 
a  7-day  30,000  daily  newspaper 
covering  affluent  Chester  county  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  professional  to 
lead  our  Advertising  Department  of  40 
people. 

This  hands-on  position  requires  strong 
sales  and  marketing  background  and  a 
proven  track  record  of  revenue  growth 
and  market  development.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  a  strong  leader 
with  excellent  communicabon  skills.  This 
position  demands  a  mobvated,  energetic 
individual  who  is  looking  for  career 
growth  within  a  leading  publicly  traded 
newspaper  company.  Please  E-mail  cov¬ 
er  letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

econdra@|oumalregister.com 


The  Beaufort  Gazette  a  McClatchy  owned 
daily,  (+12,000  circulation),  in  the  fast 
growing  South  Carolina  Lowcountry, 
seeks  an  experienced  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Candidates  must  possess  strong  leader¬ 
ship,  training  and  proven  management 
skills.  Duties  include  but  are  not  limited 
to  overseeing  sales  reps  and  working 
closely  with  special  sections  coordinator. 

Competitive  salary,  plus  MBO  bonus 
and  full  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Adverbsing  Di¬ 
rector,  Attn:  Ad  Manager  Posibon, 
The  Beaufort  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  399, 
Beaufort  ,  SC  29901.  FAX:  (843) 
524-2776. 

EOE/Drug  Free  Workplace 


REAL  ESTATE  SALES  MANAGER 

Are  you  an  innovative,  enthusiastic,  driven  experienced  Classified  Advertising  professional 
who  is  looking  for  that  next  great  career  opportunity  at  a  larger  metro  newspaper? 
Then  the  Real  Estate  Sales  Manager  position  at  The  Indianapolis  Star  is  for  you. 

Candidates  should  have  experience  creating  revenue  generating  ideas  by  strategically 
analyzing,  planning  and  implementing  Real  Estate  initiatives  targeting  the  builder,  resale 
and  rental  categories.  Participate  in  budgeting,  forecasting  and  as  a  member  of  the 
management  team. 

Successful  candidates  must  have  proven  experience  in  motivating,  inspiring,  developing 
and  leading  a  sales  team  through  performance  management  objectives.  Must  have  es¬ 
tablished  career  in  newspaper  industry  with  a  minimum  of  five  years  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  and  management  experience  with  Classified  Advertising,  including 
Real  Estate  or  Automotive,  is  required.  Please  send  resumes  to: 

The  Indianapolis  Star 
307  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 
Or  E-Mail  to:  cindy.mause@indystar.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Shreveport  Times  in  Louisiana,  a  Gannett  Company  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
seasoned  manager  to  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  leading  a  classified  advertising 
department.  You  will  oversee  hiring,  training,  team  building,  revenue  development  and 
sales  strategies.  A  proven  track  record  of  exceeding  forecasted  revenues  and  growing 
market  share  is  essential.  If  you  have  experience  in  media  advertising  sales,  3-5  years  of 
sales  management  background,  and  a  passion  for  growing  and  mentoring  a  top-notch 
and  driven  sales  force,  we  would  like  to  speak  with  you.  A  four-year  degree  or  equivalent 
experience  is  preferred. 

In  addition  to  unparalled  career  advancement  opportunities,  we  are  a  company  rich  in  its 
diversity  of  people  and  communities,  and  have  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munications  industry.  We  offer  competitive  salary/bonus  potential,  a  complete  Benefit 
package  including  Health  insurance  and  401(K)  opportunities.  Come  work  for  us  and  expe¬ 
rience  the  opportunity  to  accelerate  your  career,  accomplish  your  goals  and  achieve  indi¬ 
vidual  success.  For  immediate  consideration  please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Mbums@gannett.com 
Attn:  Michael  Bums,  Adverbsing  Director 
Shreveport  Times 
222  Lake  Street 

Shreveport,  Louisiana  711300222 
www.shreveportbmes.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  that  values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


-THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S  MEETING  PLACE 
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ADVERTISING 


-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCURATION 


The  Register  Citizen,  a  seven  day, 
8,000<:irculatton  newspaper  in  northwest 
Connecticut's  beautiful  Litchfield  County 
and  based  in  Torrington  is  seeking  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director. 

We  require  a  person  fearless  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  record  of  success  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales  management.  You  must  be 
creative,  you  must  motivate,  you  must 
see  opportunity,  you  must  grow  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  you  must  have  fun  while  doing 
it.  Send  your  resume,  cover  letter, 
salary  requirements  to: 

wrowe^oumalregister,com 
Wesley  Rowe,  The  Register  Citizen 
190  Water  Street 

P,0.  Box  58,  Torrington,  CT  06790 


CIRCULA'nON 


AHENTION: 

CREW  &  KIOSK 
CONTRACTORS 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  looking  for 
experienced  crew  and  kiosk  operations. 
We  Offer: 

•  Rapidly  developing  territory. 

•  Great  offers  and  fantastic  money 
making  opportunities. 

•  Sales  area  ready  to  be  worked 
immediately! 

For  more  information  regarding  this 
opportunity  contact  Michael  Dagen 
at  (314)  340^893.  E-mail: 
mdagen  @  post-dispatch.com 


The  Lebanon  Daily  News,  a  20,000  daily 
located  in  beautiful  Central  Pennsylvania, 
is  looking  for  hands-on  professional  with 
demonstrated  knowledge  home  delivery, 
single  Copy,  NIE,  and  ABC  reporting  to 
manage  circulation  operations  and  lead 
successful  circulation  growth  strategies. 
This  is  a  perfect  opportunity  for  current 
number  two  with  ABC  knowledge  to 
move  up  within  a  great  organization. 
E-mail  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to:  JTaylor@LDNews.com. 
Or  mail  to  Jeanne  Taylor  P.O.  Box 
600,  Lebarxxi,  PA  17042. 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

f/ie  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 


CIRCULATION  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  Daily  Breeze  circulation  department  is  seeking  a  Sales  Representative.  Responsibilities 
include  ability  to  create  and  sell  programs  to  increase  single  copy  sales  inside  super¬ 
markets  and  convenience  store  chains,  and  development  and  implementation  of  sales 
programs  for  multi  unit  complexes,  apartment  managers  and  homeowner  associations. 
Qualified  candidate  will  have  three  years”  experience  in  direct  sales  utilizing  market  re¬ 
search.  Demonstrated  skills  in  single  copy  or  direct  newspaper  sales  preferred.  Under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  marketing,  communications  or  business  related  academic  discipline 
or  five  or  more  years  experience  in  a  sales  environment. 

To  apply,  fax  resume  to  Human  Resource  Dept  (310)  540-9455;  E-mail  to: 
jobs@dailybreeze.com  or  mail  to:  Daily  Breeze,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  5215 
Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90503. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Are  you  creative,  motivated,  a  self-starter?  The  Pittsburgh  Tribune-Review  is  seeking  a 
person  with  outstanding  sales  talent  to  join  our  winning  team. 

We  are  a  company  that  encourages  teamwork  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  You  might 
be  the  person  we  need  if  you  have  a  proven  track  record  of  quality  order  acquisitions  to 
increase  our  home  delivery  totals.  Experience  in  kiosk  sales,  telemarketing  and  crew 
sales  is  a  definite  plus.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package. 
Please  apply  in  confidence  to: 

Walter  C.  Heskett 
Circulation  Director 
FWsburgh  Tribune-Review 
535  Keystone  Drive 
Warrendale,  PA  15086 

Or  E-mail:  wheskett@tribweb.com 


DIRECT  MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group  seeks  a  direct  marketing  professional  with 
expertise  in  managing  circulation  acquisition  and  retention  efforts  via  direct  mail,  tele¬ 
marketing  and  E-mail  campaigns. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  at  least  three  years  direct  marketing  experience,  preferably 
in  print  subscriber  acquisition  and  retention  and  B2B.  A  background  in  CRM  strategy, 
principles  and  practices  is  desired.  Position  will  work  on  both  B2C  and  B2B  campaigns 
across  the  group’s  daily  newspapers,  weeklies,  magazines  and  online  properties.  To  ap¬ 
ply:  Go  to  www.nytmg.com,  (click  on:  jobs  with  us) 

Or  E-mail:  christine.bence@nytmg.com 
Christine  Bence 
HR  Liaison 

The  New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group 
2202  N.  West  Shore  Blvd.,  Suite  370 
Tampa,  FL  33607 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION  MARKET1N(VNIE 
The  Houston  Chronicle,  a  top  10  daily  newspaper  with  500,000+  daily  and  700,000+ 
Sunday  circulation,  has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  a  Director  to  lead  the  Circulation  Mar- 
keting/i^llE  team.  The  Chronicle’s  NIE  department  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation,  serving 
hundreds  of  schools  throughout  greater  Houston.  This  high  profile  position  reports 
directly  to  the  Vice-President  of  Circulation. 

In  this  position,  you  will  lead  a  team  in  efforts  to  help  grow  home  delivery  and  single 
copy,  improve  and  enhance  retention,  develop  and  implement  single  copy  promotions, 
point  of  purchase  materials  and  third  party  sales  programs.  In  addition,  you  will  work 
closely  with  the  Marketing  Division  on  the  creation  and  implementation  of  Circulation  media 
campaigns. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  proven  track  record  of  3+  years’  direct  sales  and  marketing 
management  experience  at  a  newspaper.  College  degree  preferred.  We  provide  a 
competitive  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  package,  along  with  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  dynamic,  diverse  and  thriving  city.  To  lend  your  talents  to  our  team,  please 
submit  your  resume  and  salary  requirements: 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
801  Texas  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas.  77002 
FAX:  (713)  362-7527.  E-mail;  hr@chron.com 


PROFESSIONAL 

DOORCREW 

The  fastest  growing  newspaper  in 
South  Florida  is  seeking  a  professional 
door  crew  to  sell  home  delivery  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  fastest  growing  market  in 
the  USA! 

Come  get  out  of  the  cold.  Great  incen¬ 
tives,  commissions  and  bonuses  not  to 
mention  the  WARM  CLIMATE. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Patrick  Touhey  at:  (561)  243-6658 

ptouhey@sun-sentineLcom 


EDITORIAL 


Senior  Editor 

Model  Railroader 
Magazine 

Combine  your  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  your  love  of 
the  model  railroading  hobby.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  strong  writing  and 
editing  skills  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
and  enthusiasm  for  model  railroading 
and  management  or  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  More  details  about  this  posi¬ 
tion  can  be  found  on  our  website  at: 
http://www.kalmbach,com.  Interest¬ 
ed  candidates  should  submit  a  resume 
and  cover  letter,  which  MUST  include 
salary  requirements,  detailing  related 
experience  to:  Kalmbach  Publishing 
Co.,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept 
MR-EP,  21027  Crossroads  Circle, 
PO  Box  1612,  Waukesha,  Wl  53187- 
1612,  Fax:  (262)  796-0739,  E-mail; 
hr9kalmbach,com.  EOE 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING 
EDITOR 

Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  Queens,  NY  seeks  hands-on  deputy  with 
good  editing  and  organizational  skills. 
Must  have  weekly  or  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  experience.  Strong 
knowledge  of  Queens  preferred.  Desktop 
pubishing,  layout  skills  required.  Great 
opportunity  with  16  publications  in  metro 
newspaper  environment.  Sala- 
ry/medical/401K.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Roz  Liston,  TimesLedger 
Newspapers,  41-02  Elell  Boulevard, 
Bayside,  NY  11361 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

•  Michael  Jordan 
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EDITORIAL 


-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 


Local  publisher  seeks  an  editor  for  a 
manufacturing  trade  magazine.  Candi¬ 
date  should  have  3-5  years  experience 
directing  a  medium  circulation  publication 
covering  industrial  applications  within 
surface  finishing  or  other  related  manu¬ 
facturing  areas.  Responsibilities  include 
writing  and  editing  of  industrial  related 
content. 

E-mail:  tluciano@pfonline.com 

Gardner  Fhjblications 
Attn:  Todd  Luciano 
6915  Valley  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  OH  45244 


Mundo  Hispanico,  one  of  the  nations 
leading  Hispanic  newspapers,  is  inter¬ 
viewing  for  the  position  of  Editor.  The  po¬ 
sition  would  answer  directly  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Mundo  Hispanico  is  now  owned  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  and  is 
preparing  for  significant  expansion.  Appli¬ 
cants  would  need  extensive  journalism 
experience  and  must  have  the  long-range 
vision  to  oversee  a  growing  newsroom. 
Send  resume  to: 

Alex.taylor@ajc.com 
Or  FAX  to:  (404)  526-5199 


Transport  Topics,  an  award-winning 
weekly  business  publication  focusing  on 
issues  important  to  trucking  and  the 
freight  transportation  industry,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  editor  to  join  our  profes¬ 
sional  management  team  in  Alexandria, 
VA.  The  editor  will  assist  in  assigning  sto¬ 
ries,  monitoring  reporters'  progress  and 
meeting  deadlines. 

Must  have  a  BS/BA  degree  in  journalism 
or  a  related  field,  and  at  least  5  years' 
reporting  and  editing  experience.  Trans¬ 
port  Topics  offers  an  exciting  opportunity 
with  competitive  salaries  and  an  out¬ 
standing  benefits  package,  as  well  as 
free  parking.  We  are  also  Metro  accessi¬ 
ble.  E-mail  resume  and  salary  history: 
recruiter@tnjcking.org  (Reference 
03(>O415^«j  in  subject  line)  EOE/M. 


NEWS  EDITOR/COPY  DESK 
CHIEF 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  an  award-winn¬ 
ing  African-American  newspaper,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  News  Editor/Copy  Desk  Chief. 
Please  send  your  resumes  and  cover  let¬ 
ters  to: 

Human  Resources 
Philadelphia  Tribune 
520  S.  16th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19146 
FAX  to:  (215)735-3612 
E-mail: 

managingeditor@phila-tribune.com. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Bulletin,  a  30,000  circulation 
morning  daily  in  Central  Oregon,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  night  city  editor  to  help  lead  its 
local  news  operation. 

Must  posses  demonstrated  ability  to 
think  in  big  and  imaginative  ways  as  well 
as  inspire  and  challenge  reporters.  Ability 
to  polish  copy  and  ensure  adherence  to 
style  is  essential.  The  Bulletin  is  a  fami¬ 
ly-owned  newspaper  with  a  reputation  for 
quality  community  journalism. 

Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
examples  of  work  to  Eleanor  Pierce, 
Newsroom  Administrator,  P.O.  Box 
6020,  Bend,  OR  97708. 


Reporters  wanted  for  respected  weekly 
newsletters  on  education  &  healthcare 
based  in  metro  Washington,  DC. 
Self-starters  who  can  produce  bright, 
tight  writing  on  deadline  will  have  the 
chance  to  cover  executive  agencies, 
Capitol  Hill,  associations,  lobbyists  and 
advocacy  groups  inside  and  outside  the 
Beltway.  We  offer  a  convenient  location 
near  the  Silver  Spring  Metro,  competitive 
pay  and  benefits. 

E-mail: 

newsdesk@cdpubiications.com 
Or  visit*  www.cdpublications.com 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE 
DESIGNER 

Fun  in  the  Sun!  The  Naples  Daily  News,  a 
Scripps  Howard  newspaper  on  Florida's 
beautiful  southwest  Gulf  coast,  has  im¬ 
mediate,  full-time  openings  for  news 
copy  editors/page  designers  on  its  night 
universal  desk.  We  want  wordsmiths  who 
can  help  us  improve  copy,  craft  excellent 
headlines,  use  art  effectively  and  dazzle 
us  with  their  creative  design  skills. 
Experience  at  a  daily  newspaper  and  a 
college  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field  are  required.  Pages  at  the 
award-winning,  70,000-circulation  daily 
are  produced  using  the  Harris  pagination 
system  and  QuarkXPress.  E-mail  your 
resume  and  work  samples,  plus  the 
telephone  numbers  of  three  professional 
references,  ASAP  to: 

News  Editor  Tim  Aten,  at: 
tlaten@naplesnews.com. 

FAX:  (239)  435-3451. 


PACKAGING  CENTER  NIGHT  SIDE  FDREMAN 

The  Patriot-News,  Central  Pennsylvania's  award-winning  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  dy¬ 
namic  individual  to  oversee  our  night  side  packaging  center  operation.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  newspaper,  advance  sections,  special  sections  and  four  weekly  newspapers  are 
also  produced.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  experience  with  GMA  inserters,  Quipp 
stackers.  Cannon  cartloaders  and  Ferag  buffering  systems. 

Our  ideal  candidate  has  significant  leadership  experience,  excellent  communication  skills 
(both  verbal  and  written),  and  interpersonal  skills.  Other  requirements  include  sound  de¬ 
cision-making  and  problem-solving  skills,  strong  PC  skills  (Microsoft  Office  Suite),  and  the 
ability  to  interact  with  a  diverse  workforce. 

We  are  a  fast-paced  7-day  operation  that  offers  a  stable  work  environment  with  competitive 
wages  and  excellent  benefits,  including  pension  and  401(k)  plans.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  outlining  their  employment  history  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Fred  A  Stickel,  Jr. 

Production  Manager 
The  Patriot-News 

P.O.  Box  2265,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105 
Or  E-mail:  fstickel@pnco.com  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER  FDR  CIRCULATION 

Are  you:  Innovative?  Results  oriented?  Experienced  in  designing  and  executing  sophisticated 
marketing  strategies  for  improving  circulation?  If  so,  we  may  have  the  perfect  opportunity 
for  you!  We  are  a  50K  morning  newspaper  in  a  historic  and  beautiful  Pacific  Coast 
small  city. 

As  the  Marketing  Manager  for  Circulation,  you  will  work  directly  with  top  management  to 
build  home  delivery  using  sophisticated  marketing  strategies  youive  developed  as  well  as 
monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  traditional  means.  You  will  have  direct  input  into  broader 
marketing  and  branding  initiatives.  We  offer  a  great  work  environment  and  a  competitive 
compensation  package.  We  are  a  privately  owned  media  company  offering  the  resources 
needed  to  grow.  Inquiries  kept  in  confidence. 

Interested  candidates  should  mail  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds, 
Box  3877,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor  New  York,  NY  1(XX)3.  Or  E-mail: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com. 

Please  reference  Box  3877  in  subject  heading. 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


DIRECTDR  DF  MARKET  DEVELDPMENT 

The  Duluth  News  Tribune  is  seeking  a  dynamic  leader  to  join  our  team  as  Director  of  Market 
Development.  The  qualified  candidate  serves  as  the  chief  marketing  executive  for  the 
newspaper  and  all  subsidiary  products.  The  Director  of  Market  Development  is  directly 
responsible  for  growing  home  delivered  copies  of  the  News  Tribune  and  the  News 
Tribune  E-edition.  Position  reports  directly  to  the  publisher  as  a  member  of  the  DNTs  op¬ 
erating  committee. 

Qualifications:  Must  have  a  proven  track  record  of  consumer  sales  and  marketing,  and 
a  minimum  of  four  years  experience  in  a  position  that  utilizes  organizational  and  mar  keting 
skills  to  directly  sell  a  product  or  service.  Bachelor's  degree  in  management,  marketing, 
business  administration  or  related  field  preferred.  Qualified  candidates  please  apply 
to:  Employee  Relations  and  Development,  Duluth  News  Tribune,  424  W.  1st  St. 
Duluth,  MN  55802.  E-mail  to  hr@duluthnews.com. 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS- 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

-Albert  Schweitzer 
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ONLINE  SYSTEMS  _  OPERATIONS 


OPERATIONS 


WEB  COORDINATOR 

Crain’s  Detroit  Business  is  seeking  a 
Web  coordinator  who  can  help  us  further 
develop  an  effective  interactive  compan¬ 
ion  to  our  weekly  print  business  newspa¬ 
per.  The  coordinator  will  help  with  the 
daily  technical  management  of  our  Web 
site  and  e-mail  newsletters,  develop  and 
design  new  sections  of  our  site  and  new 
e-mail  products,  help  customers  resolve 
questions,  problems  and  concerns  with 
our  site  and  e-mails,  as  well  as  some  re¬ 
porting  and  rewriting. 

Experience  in  online  technology  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  required,  and  experience  in 
online  journalism  and  writing/reporting  is 
preferred.  This  is  a  technical  job  for  a  cu¬ 
rious,  creative  person  who  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  journalist  by  co-workers  and  will 
be  expected  to  follow  journalistic  princi¬ 
ples  accordingly.  Send  a  resume,  cover 
letter  and  any  examples  or  links  to  your 
work  to: 

Bob  Allen 

Web  General  Manager 
Crain’s  Detroit  Business 
1155  Gratiot  Ave.  Detroit,  Ml  48207 
Or  E-mail:  ballen@crain.com 


WEB  MASTER/DESIGNER 

Creative  Loafing  Atlanta  seeks  someone 
experienced  in  designing  web  sites  with 
above  average  coding  experience 
Duties  include:  Create  and  support  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  marketing/promotional 
sites  Support  current  editorial/classified 
Web  Sites  Help  design/develop  new  list¬ 
ings  site  Help  design/develop 
eCommerce  site.  This  position  requires. 
Strong  design  skills;  Ability  to  work  well  in 
a  team;  Ability  to  take  direction  well  ASP, 
CSS,  Dreamweaver,  HTML,  JavaScript, 
MYSQL,  PHP,  XHTML.  The  position  is 
based  in  Atlanta,  GA,  and  local  candidates 
will  be  given  preference. 

FAX  resume  with  Salary  history  to: 

Termall  Ritter  at  813-739-48M 
Or  E-mail  jobs@CLN.com 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

HAGAIXINE  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY  is  searching  for  a  Production  Manager  to  oversee  dai¬ 
ly  network  production  operations  for  our  rapidly  growing  22,000-^  circulation  7 
day  AM  flagship  newspaper  in  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  plus  six  other  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  for  our  region  and  5  weekly  TMC  products.  The  selected  candidate  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  President  of  Hagadone  Newspapers  who  is  also  publisher  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Press. 

Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  all  production  at  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Press  and  as¬ 
sisting  our  group  of  newspapers  with  equipment  and  technical  operations  and 
purchasing.  Strong  communication  skills  a  must  to  direct  and  manage  a  staff  of  48  in  a 
fast  paced  newspaper  and  job  printing  environment.  Qualified  applicant  must  have  5 
years  experience  in  a  newspaper  publishing  environment  and  requires  experience  with 
Adobe  CS,  Quark,  In  Design,  PDF  Workflow  software  on  Macintosh  computers  and  a 
good  understanding  of  computer  networking. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  production  schedules,  equipment  maintenance  and 
for  setting  standards  that  meet  the  company’s  established  quality  control  and  on-time 
guidelines.  Salary,  bonus,  medical  plan  and  company  401(k). 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Jim  Thompson,  P.O.  Box  7000 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  83816. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 


Do  you  consider  yourself  a  true  professional  in  the  newspaper  industry?  Do  you  take 
pride  in  your  expertise  and  contributions?  If  you’re  among  the  best,  then  why  not  work 
for  the  best! 

The  Seattle  Times  is  the  Northwest  region’s  leading  daily  newspaper,  highly  recognized 
for  both  its  journalistic  content  and  product  quality.  We  print  with  four  well-maintained, 
8-unit,  four-high  Goss  Colorliners.  Our  spacious,  modern  production  facility  is  located  in 
a  beautiful  Seattle  suburb  nestled  between  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the 
waters  of  Lake  Washington  and  Puget  Sound.  It's  a  great  place  to  raise  a  family  and 
build  a  rewarding  career. 

We  are  seeking  a  manager  who  will  be  effective  in  leading  a  diverse  work  group  of  80 
press  operators,  daily/nigntly  staffing  ranging  from  15  to  50  on  various  shifts.  You’ll  also 
coordinate  work  schedules,  control  costs,  and  sustain  a  focus  on  continuous  process  im¬ 
provement.  In  order  for  you  to  be  successful,  you  should  have  a  strong  background  in 
offset  newspaper  printing  (5-f  years),  possess  solid  communication  skills  (both  verbally 
and  in  writing),  know  how  to  motivate  a  team,  and  be  a  competent  change  agent  and 
project  manager.  You  will  be  required  to  work  evenings  and/or  weekends. 

We  offer  a  challenging  professional  environment  along  with  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  EOE.  Learn  more  about  our  family-owned  and  operated  company 
at:  seattletimescompany.com.  Please  E-mail  or  mail  your  resume/cover  letter 
with  Job  #  05-090/EP  to:  jsoth@seattletimes.com 


The  Seattle  Times 
Employment  #  05-090/EP 
P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA.  98111. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBUC  RELA-nONS 

- 1 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  SPECIALIST 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 


The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  is  seeking  an  experienced  public 
affairs  professional  with  proven  skills  in  a  wide  range  of  corporate  communications  pro¬ 
grams.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  a  highly  practiced  media  relations  professional 
able  to  develop  contacts  and  proactively  pitch  stories  as  well  as  a  strong  writer  with  ex¬ 
pertise  in  financial  and  economic  issues. 

Principal  responsibilities  concern  planning  and  executing  critical  national-level  information 
and  education  programs,  preparing  major  news  announcements  and,  when  appropriate, 
serving  as  spokesperson  on  PBGC’s  programs,  policies  and  actions.  Position  also  runs 
the  PBGC’s  Speakers  Bureau  and  plays  a  key  role  in  overseeing  the  agency’s  Web  site, 
replying  to  Webmaster  email,  and  planning  logistics/staffing  tor  PBGC  exhibits  at  various 
professional  and  pension-related  conferences.  Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citizens.  To  see 
the  full  description  of  duties  and  the  application  requirements,  go  to: 

www.usajobs.opm.gov,  view  PBGC,  WB05O153. 

Applicatkx)  materials  must  be  received  by 
5:00PM  (Eastern)  July  1, 2005. 


www.ecli toraiulpiiblisher.com 


PBGC  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PtBLISHEK 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 
R.ATES  2005 


Editor  &  Publisher  Is  the  must  read  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Covering  every  aspect  of 
print  and  online  newspapering  from  the  news 
room  to  business  and  finance  to  technology. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most  trusted  industry 
resource  for  industry  professionals 
-  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 

E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad.  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONUNE  HELP  WANTED! 

1  Week  $70 

2  Weeks  $130 

3  Weeks  $186 

4  Weeks  $230 

ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED! 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 

ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new 
advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to  dealine: 
advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good 
standing  may  be  billed.  Cash,  check.  VISA. 
MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted 
We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in 
monthly  magazine  is  $130  per  col.  inch- 
2  inch  minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in 
monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch  - 1  inch 
minimum.  Rates  include  print  and  online. 
Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

DISPLAY  AD  SPEC  -  Magazine 
Depth  and  width:  Minimum  depth  is  2  inch. 
Round  depth  to  nearest  whole-  or  half-inch. 
Ads  are  in  a  4-column  format.  1  col.  width:  1 
?■  (10  picas  6  pts.):  2  col  width:  3  ll/Te'  (22 
picas  2  pts.):  3  col.  width:  5  5/8'  (33  picas  10 
pts  ):  4  col  width:  7  9/16"  (45  picas  6  pts.) 

Camera-ready  veloxes:  Furnish  same  size 
camera-ready,  otherwise  a  scanning  charge 
maybe  incurred.  All  halftones  must  be  a 
maximum  133-line  same  size  velox  print. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be 
submitted  via  email  For  instnictions.  please 
ask  your  account  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 
Contact: 

Michele  MacMahon. 

Western.  Central  Regions: 

(646)  654-5303 

E-mail:  mmacmahon@edltorandpublishar.com 

Dennis  Tyhaa 
Eastern  Region 
(646)  654-5302 

E-mail:  dtychaz@editorandpublisher.com 

888-825-9149  (toll-tree) 

Clanllfed  Fax:  (646)  654-5312 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publistier  Classified 
70  Broadway,  7th  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT 
WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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NEW  2005  EDITION  NOW  ONLINE! 


MULTICULTURAL  ARK 

IN  AMERICA  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  DIREQORY 


Hispanic/Latino  •  African  American  •  Asian  American  •  GLBT 

New  Opportunities 

Multicultural  marketing  is  the  fastest  growing  category 
in  consumer  marketing  today.  National  advertisers  are 
now  specifically  targeting  the  multicultural  marketplace. 
Hiring  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  —  creating 
native  language  ads,  buying  ethnic  oriented  media  and 
generating  separate  creative  for  each  multicultural 
community. 

Contacts 

With  this  directory  everyone  tailoring  messages  to 
multicultural  audiences  can  find  the  contacts  they 
need.  Agencies  will  find  potential  clients.  Clients 
will  shop  effectively  for  agencies.  Media  sales  people 
and  media  buyers  will  find  each  other.  Service 
providers  will  quickly  identify  their  best  prospects. 

Organized  by  Multicultural  Community 

Community  specific  organization  allows  for  ease  of  use 
and  quick  targeting  of  the  type  of  organization  needed. 

Now  Online 

The  same  information  on  Hispanic,  African  American, 
Asian  American  and  GLBT  agencies,  marketers  and 
media  can  now  be  accessed  online.  Search  by  multiple 
criteria  and  view  or  download  information  in  seconds. 

ORDER  NOW 

$299*  Priiit/$499  Online 
Call  800-562-2706  or  go  online  at 

www.aciweelc.com/ directories 


COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

•  Advertising  Agencies 

•  PR  Firms 

•  Media  Buying  Services 

•  Multicultural  Media  -  Radio,  Television, 

Cable  Networks,  Magazines, 
Daily/Weekly  Newspapers 

•  Brand  Marketers  with  Multicultural 

Marketing  Programs 


•  MEDIAWEEK 


‘Plus  $15  shipping/handling  and  appropriate  sales  tax  in  NY,  CA,  TN,  MA,  IL,  NJ,  PA,  OH,  VA  and  DC. 


. 


EDITORO’  >bimii>i 

PUBLISHER  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 


Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

soles  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocotion  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  gi'  >.  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


■  PuffisHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  £  PubBsher  International  Year  Book  in  the  format  ond  version  I  hove  chosen. 


I 


QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set:  $230  each 
(  )  Volumes  ]&  3:  $170  for  both 

(  )  Volume  I  only:  $140  each 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  $1 25  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  $60  eoch 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

International  Year  Boak  $895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  information 
call  1-800-336-4380  ext.l. 


□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Payable  to  Editor  A  Publisher  Year  Book  in  US  dollars  only. 

U  S.  ond  Conado  shipping  ond  hondling  pieose  add  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Date _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Payment  mutt  aicompany  oil  orden.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY, 
OH  ond  TX  retidents,  ple^  odd  oppiopriote  sol«  tax.  Conado  tesitte, 
please  odd  GST.  No  shipping  to  RO.  boxes 


EDITOR^)’ 

PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
in  the  format  I  have  chosen. 


)  Market  Guide 
at  $150  each 


□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Payoble  to  EcBtor  A  PtABsber  Year  Book  in  US  dollars  only. 

U  S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  handling  pieose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $4S) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Date _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Poyment  must  Kcompotty  oN  ofdets.  CA,  CO,  DC,  Ft,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NV, 
OH  and  TX  residents,  please  odd  appropriate  soles  tux.  Conodo  residents, 
oleose  odd  GST.  No  shipotno  to  P.O.  boxes. 


Your  Business  (Check 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mir. 

3.  J  Syndicate/ 

News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relatians 

firm 

6.  J  legal  firm 

7.  J  Gavernment 

8.  J  Mir.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto 

&  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  -  food 

It.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Public  library 

13.  J  Finonckil 

14. ^  Retail 

15.  J  Public 

Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 


one  category  only). 

17. J  Publishittg  other 

than  Newspaper 

18. J  Real  btate 

20.  □  Food:  Rest./ 

Whisle 

21.  J  Insurance 

22.  □  Media 

23.  J  Non-profit 

24.  □  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 

25.  J  Mktg./Reseorch 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  J  8oak  Dist. 

29.  □  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Univ. 

31.  J  Supermarket 

32.  J  Drug  Store 

33.  J  Hospital 

34.  J  Graphic  Arts/ 

Printing 

19.  J  Other: 


Your  Business 
(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  .1  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  □  Syndkate/News  Servke 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relatians  hrm 

6.  □  legol  firm 

7.  □  Governmeni 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr. -Food 

11.  J  Servke  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Pubik  library 

13.  □  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  □  Pubik  Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

then  Newspoper 

18.  J  Reed  Estate 

19.  J  Other: 


puwjshIr  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


(iiiiDi: 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Coll  1-800-562-2706  or  fax  us  at  646-654-5518 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

POBOX  16748 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA  91615-9493 


ll.l . Il.ll.....ll.l.l.l.l...l..ll.l....il...ll.l 


You’ve 


got  it. 

Now 

use  it 


Get  hourly  breaking  news,  exclusive  industry  reports 
and  more  —  only  at  E&P  online. 


If  you’re  not  using  E&P  online,  you’re  missing  out  on  critical  developments  in  the  newspaper  business. 


Every  hour,  every  day  E&P  online  brings  you  real-time  coverage  of  industry  news  and  events  as  they 
happen.  Plus  inside  reports  on  the  very  latest  in  the  newsroom,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising 
and  circulation,  technology,  syndicates  and  online  journalism.  Add  to  that  exclusive  access  to  updated 
classifieds  and  archived  articles  -  and  you’ll  understand  why  E&P 


online  is  your  industry  lifeline. 

Don’t  miss  another  day  of  vital  news  and  information.  Activate  your 
online  access  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate  today. 


EDITORe^ 

PUBLISHER 


You’ve  got  it.  Now  make  the  most  of  it! 


WWW.  editorandpublisher.  com 


Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  | 

PUBLIC  IMAGE  LIMITED?  | 

Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 
McCiatchy(MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 


DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


June  16  close 

74.46 

35.60 

61.92 

36.05 

32.15 

49.51 

871.50 

24.69 

67.36 

63.32 

41.91 _ 

305.54 


291.11 


YOY 

-14.94 

-23.58 

-17.19 

-24.64 

-33.01 

-7.38 

-9.92 

-12.93 

-3.38 

-2.59 

-13.85 

-7.69 


8.71 


%  change 

30  days  ended  June  16 
-2.28 
-4.09 
-2.31 
-2.93 
-2.33 
-3.65 
6.57 
3.73 
-3.77 
6.79 
0.79 
-0.42 


4.54 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


MAKING  THE  BIG  BUCKS’ 


Salary  Survey  of  Local  and  Regional  Newspaper  Employees 


IH  Northeast 
CZ]  South 
■1  Midwest 
^■West 


Region 

25%  earn  less  than 

50%  earn  less  than 

75%  earn  less  than 

Northeast 

$30,000 

$40,000 

$53,000 

South 

$28,500 

$37,500 

$48,000 

Midwest 

$27,300 

$36,000 

$48,000 

West 

$30,000 

$40,000 

$53,000 

Source:  Mediabistro 

2004  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION 

Company 

Annual 

Long-term 

Dow  Jones 

$5,579,182 

$2,725,741 

E.W.  Scripps 

$5,288,175 

$2,772,012 

Gannett 

$7,888,495 

$1,828,190 

Journal  Register 

$3,804,100 

$258,645 

Knight  Ridder 

$4,949,752 

$60,459 

Lee 

$3,698,400 

$511,800 

McClatchy 

$4,695,000 

$296,897 

McGraw  Hill 

$8,147,081 

$5,012,771 

New  York  Times 

$7,215,024 

$1,963,364 

Tribune 

$3,793,038 

$306,714 

Average 

$5,505,825 

$1,573,659 

Median 

$5,118,964  $1,169,995 

Source:  Banc  of  America  Securities 

Percentage  of  respondents  that  answered 
“Yes”  that  news  organizations: 

Are  “Often  Inaccurate" 

Journalists  ■■11% 

Public  ■■■■■■■■■48% 

Quickly  report  errors  when  serious  mistakes  are  made; 

Journalists 

Public  ■■^■■30% 

Believe  it’s  a  “bad  thing”  to  have  a  political  point  of  view: 

Journalists  ■|^■|^■^■^^■^■l■■80% 
Public  ■■■■■■■■■■153% 

Source:  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Annenberg  Public  Policy  Center 


IT’S  A  MAN’S  WORLD 


Stories  that  contain  female  sources  compared 
to  stories  containing  male  sources,  by  media 

Network  PBS  Network 

_ Newspapers  Online  Evening  NewsHour  Morning  Cable 

Female  4i%  36%  27%  17%  34%  19% 
Male  88%  89%  63%  59%  55%  53% 

Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  April  2005  Gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores  -16%  -22% 

Auto  supply/repair  18%  32% 

Books/stationery  stores  -29%  -22% 

Building  materials  9%  21% 

Computer  stores  -33%  -44% 

Consumer  electronics  12%  16% 

Department  stores  -12%  -20% 

Discount  stores  -3%  4% 

Drug  stores  -34%  56% 

Food  stores  -12%  -15% 

Furniture  and  accessories  0%  14% 

Jewelry  stores  0%  2% 

Office  supply  stores  -1%  -4% 

Sporting  goods  stores  -22%  -29% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 


Classified  category _ 

Automotive 

Education 

Other  display  classified 
Real  estate 
Recruitment 


YTD  Gain/loss%  April  2005  Gain/loss% 
-2%  1% 

-2%  2% 

-2%  4% 

17%  41% 

12%  20% 

Source:  f&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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BELO 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 


2005  EPPY  AWARD  WINNER: 
BEST  OVERALL  NEWSPAPER  WEB  SITE 


Belo  Corp.  proudly  congratulates  projo.com,  the  Web  site  of  The  Providence  Journal, 
for  winning  the  2005  EPpy  Award  as  the  best  overall  newspaper  Internet  service 
in  the  under  one  million  visitors  per  month  category.  Editor  and  Publisher  and 
Mediaweek  magazines’  10‘^  annual  international  awards  recognize  the  best  work  in 
the  Internet  field  by  all  media  outlets. 

Projo.com  stands  out  with  its  continuous  updates  of  breaking  news,  in-depth  local 
news  and  sports  coverage,  the  area’s  largest  collection  of  searchable  classified 
ads,  content-sharing  partnership  with  video  links,  a  News  Kiosk  for  other  sites  to 
post  projo.com  headlines,  the  Your  Turn  section  for  user-contributed  content  and 
Digital  Extras  special  features  produced  with  The  Providence  Journal  More  than 
475,000  active  registered  users  turn  to  projo.com  for  news  and  information  with 
12  million  page  views  each  month. 

Belo  media  companies  nationwide  have  won  four  EPpy  Awards  and  have  been 
selected  as  finalists  14  times,  including  five  at  projo.com,  since  2000. 


BELO  CORP.  I  P.  O.  BOX  655237  |  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75265-5237  |  214.977.6606  |  WWW.BELO.COM 

Dallas/Fort  Worth:  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  WFAA-TV,  Texas  Cable  News,  Denton  Record-Chronicle,  al  dia.  Quick.  Houston:  KHOU-TV 
Seattle/Tacoma:  KING-TV,  KONG-TV,  NorthWest  Cable  News.  Phoenix:  KTVK-TV,  KASW-TV,  Arizona  News  Channel,  jM^!  Arizona. 
Providence:  The  Providence  Journal,  Rhode  Island  Monthly.  Riverside,  CA:  The  Press-Enterprise,  the  d,  El  D.  La  Prensa,  The  Business  Press. 
St.  Louis:  KMOV-TV.  Portland,  OR:  KGW-TV  Charlotte:  WCNC-TV.  San  Antonio:  KENS-TV,  KBEJ-TV 
Hampton/Norfolk:  WVEC-TV,  Local  News  on  Cable.  New  Orleans:  WWL-TV,  NewsWatch  on  Channel  1 5.  Louisville:  WHAS-TV. 
Austin:  KVUE-TV.  Tucson:  KMSB-TV,  KTTU-TV.  Spokane:  KREM-TV,  KSKN-TV.  Boise:  KTVB-TV,  24/7  NewsChannel. 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  f£P's  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't  done 
so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by  visiting 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 
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in  The  good  ship  readership 
10  A  shoptalk  about  the  latest  FAS- FAX 
numbers  reveals  that  despite  all  the  talk, 
few  papers  are  reporting  readers  per  copy. 


OC  The  Tillm.4x  coverup  In  Pressing 
L  J  Issues,  Greg  Mitchell  contrasts  the 
outrage  over  the  Newsweek  foul-up  with 
the  absence  of  same  as  details  emerge 
about  the  military’s  lies  about  the  “friendly 
fire”  death  of  Pat  Tillman. 


SdSfeiM  ’os 

RoCW  MTrJ. 
Mews-Mea 


ED  STEIN,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
DENVER/UNITED  MEDIA,  JUNE  8 


00  The  citizen  journo  Steve  Outing, 

LD  in  Stop  the  Presses,  looks  behind  the 
community  “conversation”  trend  and  asks, 
what  is  the  job,  really,  and  what  skills 
are  required? 


winners  announced  during  E^Fs  annual 
Interactive  Media  Conference,  way  down 
in  New  Orleans. 


Feds  bust  former  ‘Newsdav’  employees 
As  last  year’s  circulation  scandal  keeps 
creating  new  victims,  and  revelations. 


01  ’Deep’  thoughts  Mark  Felt  gets 
U I  exposed  as  Woodward  and  Bernstein’s 
key  Watergate  source,  and  several  days 
of  blanket  coverage  by  E^P  and  others 
ensue.  This  day  and  many  following  have 
a  variety  of  stories,  ranging  from  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  Woodward’s  rather  weak  limited 
recap  to  the  reaction  of  Robert  Redford 
(who  played  Woodward  in  the  movie). 


in  Bush’s  WMD ‘joke’  Remember 
lU  when  the  president  showed  1,500 
journalists  and  their  guests  a  slide  show 
that  made  fun  of  our  inability  to  find 
WMD  in  Iraq  —  and  drew  great  laughter 
and  applause?  In  Pressing  Issues,  Greg 
Mitchell  asks:  With  more  than  1,700 
Americans  now  dead  in  Iraq,  does  the 
media  still  think  that’s  funny? 


It  only  FEEI.S  LIKE 
Felt  Separating 
the  man  from  the 
myth:  In  a  Shoptalk, 
Alicia  Shepard,  a 
biographer  of  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein, 
says  Deep  Throat  is 
getting  too  much 
credit  as  the  key 
to  Watergate. 


Bob  Woodward, 
back  in  the  saddle 


JUNE 


Ifl  Grfiat  nuci.fl\r/journalistic 
ID  MYSTERY  SOLVED  After  60  years, 
the  first  reports  from  Nagasaki  by  famed 
correspondent  George  Weller  —  censored 
by  Gen.  MacArthur  and  believed  lost 
forever  —  are  finally  published.  Here 
are  excerpts  and  comments  by  his  son. 


IMy  secret  life  with  Mark  Felt  In 
Pressing  Issues,  Greg  Mitchell  says  he 
once  “met”  the  former  G-man,  when  he 
was  fnendly  with  a 
couple  bugged  by 
the  the 

COINTELPRO  days. 


Cross-checked  The  NAA  says  it  is 
undaunted  by  the  latest  court  rulings 
that  cast  doubt  on 
future  changes  in  FCC 
cross-ownership  rules. 


IC  Large TRUTHS 
lU  ABOU"rWARIN 
SMAU.  PAPERS  In  a 
shoptalk,  reporter/ 
author  Ned  Stafford 
points  to  225  words 
from  a  Gold  Star  moth¬ 
er  in  a  Kentuclty  paper 
that  would  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  major  metro. 


17  Confidentially  YOURS  Anew 
If  APME  survey  shows  that,  in  the  wake 
of  the  positive  Deep  Throat  spin,  more 
readers  than  you  might  think  accept  — 
or  even  like  —  the  use  of  anonymous 
sources. 


7  Interactive  in 
Big  Easy 
Starting  day, 

four  days  of  articles 
on  Web 

drawing  blogs, 

taking  back  ad  share 

from  the  competition,  E&P  Publisher  Charles  McKeown,  left, 
and  the  list  of  EPpy  presents  an  EPpy  to  Martin  Nisenholtz 


IQ  Because  readers  DID  NOT  BEHAVE 
ID  The  Los  Angeles  Times  aborts  its  wild 
‘wikitorial’  online  editing  experiment. 
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MARKETPLACE 


WIFAG 

Mr  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.770  850-8511 
Fax.  770  850-8550 
E-mail  JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 


On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Produaion  start  August  2006. 


-  E>Ynaric,  Iric.  ► 

Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone;  (BOO)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
vvww.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  faa,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 


The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


risApaseview' 

aspa'5  toblishing  division  JI 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
wvvw.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  produaion  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


kteMeen  of  rne  mullsf  martini  group 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
vvvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaaion  of  American  made  products. 
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Shoptalk 


On  campus,  the  line  between  journalism  and  PR  gets  blurred 


Experience  of  many  years  has  taught  me  the 
distinction  between  public  relations  and  journalism, 
and  that  to  link  them  is  dangerous.  In  the  1950s, 
I  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  from 
Medill  at  Northwestern  University,  the  finest  in  the 
nation,  then  wasted  that  training  by  spending  most  of  the  next 
30  years  as  a  public  relations  man.  For  years  I  did  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motions  for  intercollegiate  athletics,  first  at  Northwestern,  then  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  It  was  a  benign  version  of  the  real  travesty, 
with  the  lies  usually  amounting  to  adding  an  inch  or  two  to  a  player’s 


height,  or  10  or  15  pounds  to  his  weight, 
or  to  withhold  information  about  a  key 
player  s  injury.  This  usually  was  done  at 
the  behest  of  the  coach. 

That  was  petty.  It’s  not  p)etty  when  your 
government  hires  a  public  relations  firm  to 
change  its  image,  as  corporations  and 
politicians  have  long  done. 

When  one  plays  that  game  with 
words,  they  have  a  way  of  com¬ 
ing  back  to  haunt  you,  especially 
if  you  are  a  journalist  whose 
career  depends  on  using  them 
fairly  and  accurately.  It  never  hit 
closer  to  home  than  when,  earli¬ 
er  this  year,  I  read  the  welcom¬ 
ing  annoimcement  about  a  $6.5 
million  gift  to  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism. 

That’s  the  largest  gift  in  that  school’s  his¬ 
tory.  Just  over  two-thirds  of  it  is  earmarked 
for  starting  a  journalism  program  away 
from  the  Eugene  campus,  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Portland  Center.  No  problem  there  — 
until  one  reads  further,  and  finds  early 
focus  of  the  grant  to  be  a  master’s  degree 
program  in  public  relations. 

That’s  playing  an  irresponsible  game 
with  words  —  suggesting  public  relations 
has  anything  to  do  with  journalism.  If  you 
understand  what  journalism  and  its  princi¬ 


ples  stand  for,  you  see  that  it’s  word  manip¬ 
ulation  to  equate  it  with  the  business  of  P.R. 
It  gets  serious  when  those  at  our  universi¬ 
ties  entrusted  with  developing  journalists 
are  willing  to  make  synonymous  two  disci¬ 
plines  whose  goals  are  antithetical. 

Over  the  years,  distinguished  journalists 
have  reinforced  that  belief  for 
me.  The  late  Fred  W.  Friendly 
of  CBS  fame  discussed  it  with 
me  during  his  visit  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  “Study  of 
public  relations  has  a  place  on 
campus,”  he  told  me,  “but  it 
should  be  divorced  from  the 
teaching  of  journalism.  To  sug¬ 
gest  they  are  related  diminishes 
the  integrity  of  journalism.” 
After  Daniel  Schorr  gave  a 
speech  at  the  university,  he  told  me:  “Jour¬ 
nalism,  under  criticism  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  in  our  country,  feeds  that  criticism 
when  its  educators  pretend  to  have  any 
connection  with  public  relations.” 

Ken  Bode,  now  at  DePaul  University, 
was  dean  at  Medill  when  I  challenged  him 
about  teaching  public  relations.  He 
replied,  “You  are  right.  There  is  a  problem 
with  teaching  the  subject  in  a  journalism 
school.  But  I’m  too  new  as  dean  here  to 
risk  rocking  the  boat  over  a  program  that 


has  its  supporters,  as  well  as  financial 
implications.” 

Definitions  may  vary.  But  few  journalists 
would  argue  with  defining  their  work  as 
getting  facts  on  matters  of  public  concern 
and  presenting  them  in  a  straightforward, 
honest  way.  An  underlying  guideline  is  that 
journalists  represent  the  public  interest, 
and  are  responsible  to  dig  for  information 
when  the  power  structure  tries  to  hide  it. 

Public  relations,  by  contrast,  essentially 
operates  on  behalf  of  a  client,  using  facts 
selectively  to  paint  as  attractive  an  image  as 
possible.  Occasionally  that  may  involve  lies. 

If  the  public  recognized  the  distinction 
between  truth-seeker  and  image-creator, 
concern  would  be  limited.  That’s  not  the 
case  when,  at  the  very  root  of  the  situation, 
teachers  tell  our  journalism  students  and 
the  rest  of  us  that  those  who  learn  public 
relations  skills  also  are  journalists. 

That  is  what’s  happening.  We  see  it  in 
the  very  names  of  our  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  which  at  most  schools  today  are 
listed  as  School  of  Journalism  &  Commu¬ 
nications.  How  very  sly.  Just  add  a  word  to 
the  name,  and  you  justify  being  able  to 
lump  public  relations,  advertising,  and 
promotion  with  journalism. 

There  are  a  couple  of  options  that  would 
preserve  the  integrity  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  Teaching  of  public  relations  and  relat¬ 
ed  subjects  could  be  moved  to  the  School 
of  Business.  Or  an  institution  might  want 
to  establish  an  independent  curriculum 
under  the  heading  “Communications,”  fully 
separate  from  Journalism. 

Few  journalism  administrators  are 
willing  to  address  the  question  publicly. 
Privately,  several  have  told  me  putting  P.R. 
into  journalism  is  something  dictated  by 
the  money  that  state  schools  derive  from 
the  number  of  students  enrolled.  Since  P.R. 
has  the  reputation  of  paying  better,  most 
students  today  choose  to  enroll  there. 

The  identity  problem  will  persist  so  long 
as  our  public  funding  for  education  falls 
short,  and  journalism  educators  choose  to 
use  naming  solutions  for  larger  problems. 
That  choice  keeps  journalism  headed  down 
a  slope  to  a  meaningless  identity.  U 

George  Beres  says  that finally,  in  his  70s,  he 
is  pushing  journalistic  principles  he  wishes 
he  had  fully  implemented  years  ago.  He  is 
retired  in  Eugene,  Ore. 
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A  water  taxi  deiDarts  from  a  tanker  recently  anchored  in  Port  Angeles,  one  of  the  busiest  tanker  stop-overe  on  the  West  coast.  It  is  also 
o  place  where  crew  members  can  get  intoxicated  without  worrying  about  going  through  official  checkpoints. 


Breaking  the  corporate 
blockade  to  get  the  real 
story  on  oil  tankers. 


Eric  Nalder,  Reporter 


After  a  mystery  oil  spill  in  Puget  Sound,  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  investigated  how  the  oil-safety  reforms  instituted 
after  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill  were  working — and  found  that 
the  safety  net  is  fraying  dangerously. 

Investigative  reporter  Eric  Nalder  fdbwed  the  trail  of  evidence 
to  ConocoPhillips,  the  third-largest  oil  company  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  tried  to  thwart  his  efforts  by  issuing  a  gag 
order  to  its  employees,  but  thanks  to  a  whistleblower's 
courage  and  Nalder’s  perseverance,  the  P-l  found  a  pattern 
at  misconduct  and  dangerous  behavior  aboard  oil  tankers 
owned  by  Polar  Tankers,  a  ConocoPhillips  subsidiary. 

Those  tankers  regularly  carry  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  from 
Alaska  fa  Pacific  ports,  and  so  the  story  was  of  vital  interest 
to  Seattle  and  the  entire  Puget  Sound  area.  Through  inter¬ 
views  and  the  discovery  of  internal  company  documents. 


Nalder  reported  the  coverup  of  an  oil  spill  at  sea, 
an  unreported  explosion,  reports  of  alcohol  use  on  tankers 
and  harassment  of  crew  members  who  reported  problems. 
He  found  evidence  that  ConocoPhillips  influenced  a 
Washington  study  that  proposed  a  reduction  in  tanker  tug 
escorts.  Nalder  also  detailed  the  checkered  career  of  fhe 
Polar  Tankers  ship  suspected  by  the  Coast  Guard  of 
causing  the  mystery  spill. 

To  read  the  series,  “The  Human  Factor:  Why  Another 
Exxon  Valdez  Could  Happen,"  visit  the  Web  site  at 
seattlepi.nwsource.com/specials/oiltankers/ 

The  series  generated  a  strong  response,  including  supportive 
letters  from  mariners  and  the  Washington  Legislature's  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  oil  spill  advisory  council.  By  overcoming 
obstacles  to  find  the  truth,  our  journalists  help  protect  their 
local  communities  and  ensure  that  Hearst  Newspapers 
deliver  excellence  every  day. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


